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PWILLIAMS' _ CHOICE 
| LITERATURE «~ 


FEBI119 


REVISED AND ILLUSTRATED 


Compiled and arranged by SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Chief of School Libraries Division, New 
York State Education Department 


F Book One: For 1st school year - - $0.22 
- Book Two. For 2nd school year = 25 
rE ook Three. For 3rd school year . 28 


Book Four. For 4th school year - $0.35 
Book Five. For 5th school year - -40 
Book Six. For 6th school year - 45 


Book Seven. For 7th and 8th school years $0.50 


'* This is practically a néwseries, based on the 

© six-volume series by the same author. 

' It provides a complete course for supple- 
728 mentary reading for all grades in elementary 
Te schools, selected and arranged with the great- 

| est care. 


E It aims to train children to love good litera- 
- ture. 
Each volume has been made with a definite 
@ work in mind. 
™@ Each selection is not only a real schoolroom 
classic, but is a source of keen, wholesome de- 
7 light to every child. 
i Each selection is well worth reading for its 
@ own sake. 
: Poetry has a larger space, especially in the 
| books for the lower grades, than is customary. 
Many selections are included for the cultiva- 
; tion of visualization and of expressive reading. 





Many of the selections were chosen because 
particularly suitable for memorizing, a kind of 
work now required in the best schools. 


A considerable number of the poems pre- 
sented relate to nature and natural objects. 


Many of the selections are given because of 
their usefulness in language work. 


. The illustrations are unusually attractive; 
in the lower books bringing out with rare skill 
the characters and situations in the text; in the 
upper books being chiefly portraits of famous 


authors and showing pictures of literary land- 
marks. 


In order to aid and direct the home reading, 
brief notes are given in connection with many 
of the authors, calling attention to some of 
their best works, 
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Single Coples 6 Cents. 
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to” the” third: point, Mr. 
presses surprise that it should have - 











. canal “tolls - 


give a careful reading to Sec-* 


; ary | nox’s reply to ‘Sir Edward 
rey s protest. British protest 
“on three objections: First, 

fio tolls were to be levied on 
engaged in the American 


ve 
'. eoastwise trade; second, that a dis- 


retion appeared to be given the 
resident tO discriminate in favor of 


American .against foreign vessels; - 


‘third, that the vessels of the re- 
of Panama were exempt. As 


been raised, imasmuch as this  ex- 
emption was a part of the agreement 
with Panama under which the canal 


was built, and merely recognizes. the 


principle that the status of countries 
immediately affected, ‘by reason “of 
their political relation to. the teérri- 
tory through which the canal was to 
be constructed, is different from that 
of other countries. 


THE BRITISH OBJECTIONS. 

As to the second objection re- 
lating to the discretion supposed to 
be’ given the President, Mr. Khox 
argues that it is premature to sug- 
gest arbitration of an issue which has 
not yet arisen and adds that it cannot 
be supposed that Great Britain 
means to object to the exemption of 
American war vessels, as it would be 
inconceivable that the United -States 
should be required to pay tolls on 
the ships used to protect the canal, 
when the duty of such protection 
tested solely with this countty. As 
to the exemption of vessels in the 
coastwise trade, Mr. Knox quotes 
the admission in the British note of 
last July that if this exemption 
should be so regulated as to apply 
only to bona-fide coastwise traffic it 
might. not be open to objection, and 
he argues that Sir Edward Grey's. 
note, at this point, rests only upon 
conjecture, and raises no issue capa- 
ble of arbitration. Finally, as to Sir 
Edward Grey’s complaint that the 
exemption of American coastwise 
vessels would unfairly increase the 
tolls collected on other ships, Mr. 
Knox remarks .that this complaint 
must have been written without 
‘knowledge of the President’s proc- 
lamation fixing the tolls, and. points 
to the fact that the estimated ton- 
nage of American coastwise trade 
was actually taken into account in 
fixing the tolls. 

THE AMERICAN POSITION. 

The American position, therefore, 
is briefly that no one is injured and 
no tolls are increased by reason of 
the exemption of vessels in the 
American coastwise trade; and that 
such exemption, or the remission of¢ 
tolls aiter. they are collected, is only 
a form of subsidy, to which Great 
Britain can have no. objection, as Sir 
Edward Grey expressly says that 
there is nothing in the letter or the 
spirit of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
which requires either contracting 
power to surrender its right to en- 
courage its skipping or its commerce 
by such subsidies as it may deem ex- 
pedient. Mr. Knox's letter, while it 
denies that any questions have yet 
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‘arisen which are subjects for arbi- 
tration, suggests an examination by 


Great Britain. of the facts as set 
forth, and if this examination de- 
velops a differénce of opinion be- 
tween the two governments, the ref- 
erence of the controversy to a joint 
commission of. inquiry, such as was 


‘contemplated in thé unratified arbi- 
tration treaty of August 3, 1911. 


‘THE STATUS OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 


It is extremely unlikely that. any 
immediate steps ~will be taken in the 
néw Congress looking. to the grant 
of independent government to the 
Philippines. It is trite that the na- 
tionai Democratic. platiorm  con- 


tained a@ plank to that effect, ‘but a 


political, platiorm is one thing and 
serious legislation is another. There 


“4s a pretty general agreement among 


those familiar with’ actual conditions 
in the- Philippines that, while the 
people have made considerable prog- 
ress in Civilization under the benefi- 
cent and huimane rule of tle United 
States, they are quite unfit for inde- 
pendence, and that no early date can 
wisely be set for giving it to them. 
The latest report of the Philippine 
commission discloses conditions 
which. plainly indicate that prema- 
ture. independence would bring 
chaos and anarchy. Only a com- 
parative handful of the Filipinos can 


-géad and write, and hundreds of 


thousands of them are wild men and 
“headhunters.” . 
THE NEXT SENATE. 

The present indications are that 
the Democrats will control the next 
Senate by a majority of from one 
to four votes. The toss of the seat 
of: Senator Gardner of Maine was 
a blow to the Democrats: but it was 
made good by the election of a 
Dempcrat to displace a Republican 
from New Jersey. In two or three 
states where the legislatures have 
heen deadlocked, the Democrats are 
sanguine of success, and if they do 
succeed, their margin will rise to the 
hieher figure indicated. But, in any 
case, their majority will be so small 
that it might vanish altogether if dif- 
ferences arose over the tariff sched- 
ules or Other contested questions. 
If the Republicans were solid, thev 
might thwart some of the plans of 
the majority, but there are at least 
two Progressives, Senators Clapp 
and Poindexter, whose course can- 
not be confidently predicted. 
SUFFRAGE SHELVED IN ENG- 

LAND. 

Speaker Lowther of the British 
House of Commons having ruled 
that, if any of the woman suffrage 
amendments: to the franchise bill 
were adopted, he would be obliged 
to hold that they made it substan- 
tially a new bill, which would com- 
pel its withdrawal and reintroduc- 
tion, .Mr. Asquith’s cabinet decided 
that under such circumstances it 
would be useless to proceed. The 
franchise. bill, accordingly, was 
dropped. The announcement of the 
cabinet’s decision created great ex- 
citement in and out of parliament, 
and was followed immediately by ex- 
cited and riotous demonstrations by 
the suffragettes, who poured acids 
into: the mail boxes, smashed shop 
windows and windows .in_ public 
buildings, .and made frenzied at- 
tempts to break through the guards 
of police who were stationed about 
the houses of parliament. The gov- 
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ernment’s promise to afford: facili- 
ties at- the next session to a woman 
suffrage. bill, to be introduced by a 
private member, did not in the least 
allay the tumult. 2 


A RAILROAD STRIKE 1MMtl- 
NENT. 


Uspapelt. the differences ‘be- 
tween the managers of the eastern 
railroads and the locomotive fire- 
men as to the method of arbitrating 
the ‘questions at issue between them 
proved too serious for adjustment, 
and the men have been taking a 
strike vote the past week. If a 
Strike is decided upon, more. than 
30,000 men and fifty-four railroads 
east of Chicago will be affected by 
it, and public mterests will suffer ac- 
cordingly. The railroad managers 
offered to apply to the firemen the 
conclusions of the arbitration board 
which settled the recent differences 
between the roads and the engineers, 
or to submit the whole matter to the 
arbitration of a dijsinterested board 
of five,or seven men, to be ap- 
pointed by the chief justice of the 
United States stipreme court and the 
United States" commissioner. of 
labor. But the firemen, while will- 
ing to arbitrate, insisted that the 
arbitration be ‘under the provisions 
of the Erdman act. 


HOME RULE AND ULSTER. 


The House of Lords has done the 
expected thing in rejecting the 
‘Home Rule bill by a vote of 326 to 
69. The result was so far a fore- 
gone conclusion that the debate and 
the vote which- followed it attracted 
little interest. The next thing wil? 
be the re-passage of the bill by the 
Hotse of Commons at the next ses- 
sion. Then it will be rejected a see- 
ond time by the lords, and passed a 
third time by the Commons, after 
which, under the operation of the 
Parliament “Act, it will become law, 
in spite of the lords. Meanwhile, an 
interesting “and exciting episode is 
the capture of the Londonderry dis- 
trict by the Nationalists at a by- 
election by a close vote. The elec- 
tion was attended and followed by 
some clashes between the two. par- 
ties. The significance of the election 
lies in the fact that with London- 
derry in their hands the -Nationalists 
or Home Rulers now actually have 
a majority of the members from the 
province of Ulster, which materially 
lessens the probability of revolu- 
tionary opposition to Home Rule in 
that provinée. The new  London- 
derry member, by the way, is a 
Protestant. 
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University of Wisconsin 


In response to the solicitations of 
Milwaukee citizens representing vari- 
ous political, social, and religious af- 
filiations, the Extension Division of 
the University of Wisconsin has de- 
cided to give a six-weeks’ social ser- 
vice institute in Milwaukee from 
March 4 to April 10, 1913. 

The purpose of the institute is study, 
information, and training in social 
welfare, 

Child welfare, the relief of poverty, 
treatment of needy families, the prob- 
lem of the feeble-minded child, the 
juvenile delinquent girl, the loan 
shark, the juvenile court, and similar 
subjects will be discussed by well- 
known authorities. 
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INDEPENDENCE IS AN 
IMPORTANT ELEMENT 


in character building. To be independent, 
one must possess initiative, exact knowledge 
and an assured income. Exact knowledge 
of necessity presupposes well rounded and 
effective training. EXPERTS DON’T 
“HAPPEN.” They are the PRODUCT 
OF DEVELOPMENT. M. C. S. training 
gives exact knowledge and its graduates are 
MAKING GOOD INCOMES. Ask for 
large free folder. Our normal course ‘s 
especially adapted for the training of com- 
mercial teachers. 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


BEGIN: Day School any Monday; FEven- 
ing School any Tuesday. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL } 


‘* Educationally the strongest business school in New England ’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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THE SUMMERS .READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented im the Lan- 
Profusely and Bea’ -- Illustrated from Origi 
u * 
y nel Dea winee 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought 
Element through Action, Rhyth and Sound. 
pa ingen i a Si f Method, in Py on me 
ever pu ed in ° 
Content, and in M Excellence. Valuable 
either as ey or Supplementary. The Teacher's 
Manual provides dail 4 essons, worked out In de- 
ees for the guidance "og the teacher. 
es rd _—, Reader .. 
First Seat Menéer . eee. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE “IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA kK. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and th hly graded course, com- 

peotely illustrated, for i and pupil use. 

a a? > paper patterns accompany Books Il. and 
ree, 


Book I., 50c. Book Il., 60c. Book fil. 68e. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES 
IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Professor of Educational Psychology tm Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, 
eliminating the copying of examples by the pupils 
and saving both time and ayearele. Suitable Sor 

use with any text-book. 


Nos. 1,2,3,45 <.. + » dom Ep 
Teacher’s Edition each 15 cents 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 


393-399 Lafayette Street NEW YORK CITY 





There is no good reason for not making some of the mathematics for your pupils 
“industrial.” You need not wait until you can have industrial schools or industrial 
courses, You may well use such a series of lessons derived from the trades and prepared 


for the schoolroom as those in Brenelle Hunt’s 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


They bring the pupil into closest possible contact with the materials studied. First-hand measure- 


ments furnish the basis for mathematical computation. 


Measurement and interpretation ofscale drawings. 


Other practical phases emphasized, such as the economical cutting up of materia), methods of combining 
for strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, the cost of material, 
wages, and estimating. A second order from the Newton Technical Schoo! has just been filled. 


25 cents. Paper. 


Illustrated. Single Copy Postpaid 30 cents. 


New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Simple Hensel met a pencil going down the lane; 

Said Simple Hense! to the pencil, ‘Pray, tell me your name.” 

The pencil smiled and then replied, ‘The name is everything, 

And mine is DIXON you must know, and that’s the same as King.”’ 


Whenever you meet a DIXON PENCIL you always meet a friend that can 


be depended upon at all times. 


It matters not for what purpose you 


want it as long as you select the right pencil for that particular kind of 
work, then if its name is stamped in letters of pure gold 


“DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


it will give you a square deal as long as it lasts. Asa teacher you must 


be interested in the use of good materials in the school-room. 


If you 


will send us l6c in stamps we will send you a package of pencils that wil] 
give you a splendid opportanity to test their merits. 


JOSEPH DIXON. GRUCIBLE-COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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~The demand for 





nderwood Operators 
is exceeded only by the demand for UN- 
DERWOOD TYPEWRITERS. 


Annual sales of UNDERWOODS surpass by 
many thousands those of any other. type- 


writer, 

A1 of the total number of writing 
machines used for instruction 

purposes. in the various schools throughout 

the United States are Underwoods. Near- 

est competitor 29%. 

This means that each year there are more 

opportunities offered to Underwood Opera- 

tors than to any others, 

Any typist will tell you that the greatest de- 

mand exists for Underwood Operators. 

Therefore, the best typewriter to learn is the 


Underwood. 
‘The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’”’ 


Underwood Typewriter Company, Incorporated 


Underwood Building, New York 
Branches in All Principal Cities 








Pleasant Books to Supplement 
The Reading Lessons 


CHAIN STORIES AND PLAYLETS. By Mara L. Pratt- 
Soe E. Gray Freeman. Three books postpaid :8 
cents each. 


1. The Cat That Was Lonesome. 2. The Woman and Her 
Pig. 3. The Mouse That Lost Her Tail. 


Primers, that, on account of the cumulative nature of the 
stories, have a small vecabulary, illustrated by wholesome 
- instructive pictures as funny and laughable as a comic 
sheet. 


EASY ROAD TO READING. Verses and drawings for 
home and schoel. By Louisa Beecher Wheeler Chancellor. 
Edited by William Estabrook Chancellor, Editer of the 
School Journal. Four books, each book 48 pages. Illustrated 
Postpaid 12 cents. . 


1. A Book of Animals 3. A Book of Children 
2. A Book of Funand Fancy 4. A Book of Letters and 
Num bers 


Rhymes and jingles with a ring of wholesome humor and 
ictures fur the children to cut out or drawon paper or the 
lack board. 


THE FIRST YEAR BOOK. By Fee, Purcell, Fillmore 
and Ritchie. Cloth. 128 pages, over 300 ilustrations in black 
and colors. Postpaid 42 cents. 


About children in the Philippines with pictures full of life 
and fun—sometimes like ours and sometimes quite different 
—advupted in the schools of New York City, the State of 
Utah, and elsewhere. 


A STORY READER FOR THE SECOND YEAR. By 
James A. Bowen, assisted by many teachers in the New York 
City Schools. Cloth. 266 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid 46 cents. 
Fable, fairy and folk stories simply told for children to read 
to themselves. Direct, dramatic and full of action. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 





























Each Step of Each Day’s Lesson is Clearly Outlined in 
THE TEACHER’S MANUAL OF 


The Horace Mann Readers 


In this manual, ‘‘Daily Lesson Plans,” the work of the first year is taken up lesson by lesson and planned in 
detail, thus removing a considerable burden frcm the teacher. Part I. of the Manual is devoted to a general 
consideration of Methods of Teaching Reading in which maz y valuable helys are given. svch as Tecchirg Feints, 
Drill and Devices for Thought Reading, Deuces for Securing Variety and Maintaining Interest in Word Drills, Directions for using 
Cards, Phonics, Phonogram Cards, Supplementary Reading, The Group System, etc. Part II. gives Daily Lesson Plans for 
“The Horace Mann Primer”; Part III. gives Daily Lesson Plans for ““The Horace Mann First Reader.”’ 





Woodburn and Moran’s Elementary American 
History and Government 


For Seventh and Eighth Grades 

American History and Civil Government are cor- 
related. . 

Government is treated in a concrete, practical and 
ethical manner—not as a matter of laws and con- 
stitution simply. j am ; 

The principles of a sound and intelligent citizenship 
are inculcated. 

European History is connected with American 
History. : 

The National rather than the Colonial Period is em- 
phasized. The History of the West is adequately 
treated. 

Industrial History is emphasized rather than the 
history of war. 1 

Essentials are emphasized and many miscellaneous 
and unimportant details are omitted. by 

Remarkably clear, simple, and interesting in style. 





Alexander’s Spelling Book 


Two editions: (1) syllabicated; (2) not syllabicated, 
also each in two parts. 

All the words are successfully graded, both as to 
difficulty in spelling and difficulty in comprehension. 

There are sensible proportions of column words and 
exercises based upon the plan of giving about two- 
thirds of the time to dictation. The words in the 
columns are associated in meaning. The poetry and 
prose given for dictation work form a treasure-house 
of literary gems of unexcelled choice and value. There 
is constantreview of words commonly misspelled. ‘Sug 
gestions to Teachers’? assume great practical value 
in mapping out recitations, explaining devices, etc. 





Saves the purchase of an extra book. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 449 FourtH avenue ~NEW YORK 
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SALT LAKE CITY 


Superintendent D. H. Christensen of Salt Lake 
City is one of the most complete masters of the 
school situation in theory and practice, in detail 
and in emergencies I know, and I know his work 
as well as that of any ‘superintendent in the 
country. Times out of number I have been in 
his schools during the past ten years, and my 
admiration has grown steadily. For illustration 
I have seen the evolution of a schoolhouse ideal 
in some particulars. It required the building of 
four schoolhouses, each an improvement on the 
last, in order to learn that the kindergarten and 
first grade children should have their own school- 
yard, i.e., their own side of the schoolhouse and 
grounds, their own entrance to the school build- 
ing, their own toilet room and hallway; that they 
should not be in the presence at any time of the 
older children; that their ro6oms had all sorts of 
needs unknown to other children. Theirs is a 
life of their own, with none of the artificiality or 
traditionalism of the school proper. 

No children of the first grade are in school more 
than a half day, not for economy’s sake, not to 
save space, but because they come into the second 
grade in better condition, with better preparation, 
when they have not had too much school life. 

Mr. Christensen wants only normal graduates, 
or teachers with successful experience. He puts 
all inexperienced teachers, whatever their training, 
on a two-years’ probation. 

Mr. Christensen is a great believer in successful 
adjustments. He carries this as far as the adjust- 
ments of principals. It is not unusual for him to 
readjust four or more principals at the opening of 
a school year. He talks it over with them frankly. 
If any principal is not getting adequate results, 
or is not getting them without too much wear 
and tear on himself, on the teachers or pupils, he 
studies the cause. Is the school too large? Are 
the children ill-adapted to him? Is it too far from 
the home? Are there local prejudices? 

On the other hand, is there a teacher who js 
capable of doing vastly more work, who could 
handle a much larger school, whose tact would 
solve problems in a more difficult school? 

I have never known a superintendent who 
avoided trouble, who solved problems, who 
achieved results with as little friction year in. and 
year out as does he. 

His new school buildings, and there are several 
of them, are usually of reinforced concrete, They 
rest on a solid base of concrete, three feet deep, 
under the entire building. The ideal buildings are 
eighty by 130 feet, and only two stories. 

While the concrete floor is green they lay a 
thin wood floor over it, clinging to it, fastened 


into it as it hardens. This makes it virtually fire- 
proof, as no air can feed it from below, and it 
would be a very slow process for a fire to creep 
along on such a hardwood floor as that. 

Every schoolroom in Salt Lake City has the 
stars and stripes, about two feet by three feet, a 
beautiful, clean, bright flag, which is saluted daily. 
They ordered 600 of these flags at one time, No- 
where are patriotism and loyalty more intensified 
than in Utah. 

Salt Lake magnifies school play, indoors and 
out, unusually well. 

Each school has volley ball, indoor baseball, 
and basket ball, aside from the universal outdoor 
athletics. New schoolyards are adequate. One 
has ten acres, others five or thereabouts. 

Folk-dancing is beautifully done, and is uni- 
versal, as are graceful games that utilize folk- 
dancing. 

Every school in the city has Miss Bancroft’s 
Book of Games—400 copies. 


FINE ARTS. 


The schools abound in high art. The board of 
education purchases exquisite and artistic paint- 
ings, statuary, and bas relief. I doubt if any city 
is so well equipped at public expense as are these 
schools. 

In every new building the picture or bas relief 
is selected when the building is placed, and the 
place for it is made in the wall, so it is set in as 
though a part of the wall itself. This feature I 
have never seen so uniformly elsewhere. 

The board of education purchased 1,500 ap- 
propriate and beautiful engravings at one time; 
and they were franred by the boys in the normal 
training departments. 

Utah leads the country in proportion to the 
population in artists and musicians. It is a Utah 
boy, C. E. Dallin, whose famous statue was 
recently purchased by Boston to be placed in 
front of the Art. Museum. 

And six of the best vocalists and instrument- 
alists in Boston this year, men and women whom 
Boston delights to honor—one of them won 
3oston’s highest prize in a musical contest last 
season—are Utah boys and girls. 

The schools magnify both music and art. 

The state makes an annual appropriation as a 
prize for local painting. The state purchases the 
painting, which is ever after a part of the state 
art exhibit. 

Whenever the prize is to be awarded there is 
an exhibit in some city in the state, when, for 
ten days, the entire art collection of the state, 
with all contestants’ work, is on exhibition. It is 
not to be wondered at that art thrives in Utah. 
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PRACTICAL ARTS. 


Utah attends to the practical as well as to the 
fine arts, That accounts in no small measure for 
her wonderful material development. 

Salt Lake City has sixteen domestic science 
centres, one to every large building in the city. 
In all the equipment and instruction are 
thoroughly modern. 

There are twelve teachers of manual arts inthe 
elementary schools, of whom two are women. 


EUGENICS. 


The school department has a school matron, 
whose whole business is to deal with the girls of 
the high school, and of the seventh and eighth 
grades. She works, primarily, through the 
mothers of these girls. She has meetings with 
these mothers for frank talks about their daugh- 
ters. In each school in the city there is a 


MOTHERS’ LIBRARY. 


In each are books regarding girls which mothers 
should read, but they take no book except the 
one advised by the school matron after a meeting 
with them, and she cautions them about having 
their childrén read it. 

The school matron is a mother, and has been 
a high school teacher. She is wise, sympathetic, 
and every way equipped for this delicate but im- 
portant work. 

Mr. Eaton, principal of the high school, has 
projected all phases of the work in fine arts, prac- 
tical arts, eugenics, civics, etc., ideally. One fact 
suggests all phases of attention to the perfection 
of the work. Every teacher of German, and there 
are five, must have lived in Germany at least three 
years. 

Superintendent Christensen’s treatment of sub- 
normal children is scientific after the latest wisdom 
on the subject. They have a building by them- 
selves, with every conceivable aid and adequate 
help. 

It is as perfect a laboratory for the study of 
these children as you will find at Vineland. In 
George Snow Gibbs they have an expert of 
national significance. The work is fascinating in 
the extreme. 

Mr. Christensen has started in on the junior 
high school demonstration. 

In the many excursions I have made through 
the schools with the superintendent many a say- 
ing has been dropped that has stayed with me 
ever after. One that embodies Superintendent 
Christensen’s body of doctrine in life as a practice 
is: “The children have an inalienable right to be 
happy, and so have the teachers.” 
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VIEW OF AMERICA’S FUTURE 
BY WOODROW WILSON 
President: Elect of the United States 
[Address at Chicago, January 11, 1913) 


The business future of this country does not 
depend upon the government of the United States; 
it depends upon the business men of the country. 
The business men have devoted their thought to 
exploiting the resources of America, but very few 
have devoted their thought to husbanding the 
resources of the country. Until theydo so some 
of the problems that face us will be difficult of 
solution. The government cannot breed a temper 
inmen. The government cannot generate thought 
and purpose. And only the’ temper and the 
thought and the ‘purpose of the business men of 
America is going to determine what the future 
course of business shall be. There are many 
things to do which you can do without the assist- 
ance and also without the whip of law. The thing 
which is done only under the whip of law is done 
imperfectly, reluctantly, sometimes sullenly, and 
never successfully. 

The hope of America is in the changing attitude 
of the business men of this country toward the 
things which they have to handle in the future. 
If that temper had not changed, the things could 
not have happened which have happened in recent 
months. For what we have witnessed within the 
last two months is not merely a political change. 
It is a change in the attitude and judgment of 
the American people. One of the reasons why 
there were not merely two parties contending for 
the supremacy-at the recert election, one reason 
why the field of choice was varied and multiplied, 
was that the old lines are breaking where they 
are oldest, and that men are no longer to be 
catalogued, no longer to be found by dead reckon- 
ing, no longer to be put in classes as if their 
thinking had been concluded and they. were no 
longer casting abroad for the things which they 
should think and the things which they should 
do. America has come upon a new period 
of independent thinking and she is going to think 
her way out to a triumphant solution of her 
difficulties. 

I want to take sternness out of the temper of 
this country. I want to see suspicion dissipated. 
I want to see a time brought about when the per- 
fectly artificial conditions now existing, when the 
rank and file of the citizens of the United States, 
having a somewhat hostile attitude toward the 
business men of the country, shall be absolutely 
dqne away with and forgotten. 

I am not trying to set before you the psychology 
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CREATE OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity always meets those who are ready for it, because readiness creates 


opportunity. 


Men who count do not wait for opportunity—they make it. 


If the wind is 


against them, they handle the boat differently, but they sailin the teeth of the wind as 
readily as they sail before it, and often get more fun matching their skill against an un- 
friendly breeze than in making speed without effort. But aman must krow his boat to 


manage it well in bad weather.—St. Nicholas. 
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of the situation. That is the hardest nut we have 
to crack, There are business problems which it 
would be easy to deal with if the people were in 
a temper to deal with them, but they are not, 
and we must get them in a temper to deal with. 
And that job is yours, not mine. You are con- 
ducting the business of the country, I am not. 

You must put the credit of this country at the 
disposal of everybody upon equal terms. Now, 
I am not entering into an indictment against the 
banking methods of this country. The banking 
system of this country does not need to be in- 
dicted—it is convicted. 

This country is not going to grow rich in the 
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future by the efforts of the men who have already 
got in. It is going to grow rich by the efforts 
of the men. who have not yet got in. The bank- 
ers of this country and the men who have the 
credit of this country in their control must see to 
that first of all before they can expect to enjoy 
the confidence of the country, and to have the 
problems peculiar to them settled without prej- 
udice against them. 

The people of the United States do not dream 
things that are not so. And then, in addition 
and on top of all this we must see to it that the 
business of the United States is set absolutely 
free of every feature of monopoly. 
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THE CONFLICTING PEDAGOGY OF MADAME 
MONTESSORI 


W. A. 


BALDWIN 


Principal, Hyannis Normal School 


In the recent political campaign one was con- 
tinually surprised to discover this friend an 


ardent Roosevelt man and that one as ardently 
opposing him. 

In educational circles one meets the same kinds 
opinions 


of seemingly incongruous 
Madame Montessori 


regarding 


self: “This sounds promising.” But now, when 
an enthusiast calls my attention to this and to 
similar passages, and particularly if he quotes, “It 
is true that some pedagogs, led by Rousseau, 
have given voice to impracticable principles and 
vague aspirations for the liberty of the child, but 





and her so-called sys- 
tem. Some thowught- 
ful people hail this as 
an educational reform, 
comparable with that 
of Pestalozzi or of 
Froebel. Others see in 
it a conglomeration of 
old and new educa- 
tional ideals, and of 
devices at war with 
each other. 

I must confess my- 
self in sympathy with 
the latter group, and I 
have found it a little 
difficult to account for 
the enthusiasm of the 
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former. Doubtless 
much good will result 
from the discussions 


liberty is practically 
unknown to educa- 
tors,” then I turn upon 
him and say: “Have 
you looked carefully at 
the frontispiece of the 
book?” 

Everyone with whom 
I have talked has 
agreed that ‘his. pic- 
ture tells a very differ- 
ent story from -that of 
those inspiring, prom- 
ising words. As I have 
read the book some- 
what carefully and lis- 
tened to reports. of 
persons who have been 
at the schools, and as I 
have then studied this 


the true concept of 
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provoked, but I have found myself much 
disturbed by the glaring inconsistencies which ap- 
pear between the principles enunciated and the 
applications as suggested in the book entitled 
“The Montessori Method.” 

It seems to me that the minds of many teachers 
are being beclouded regarding sane pedagogy by 
the reading of this book and of many articles writ- 
ten by enthusiasts on the subject. It is because 
of this belief, and to provoke further discussion, 
that this article is offered. 

FREEDOM PROMISED. 

When one reads on page 15: “The school must 
permit the free natural manifestations of the child 
if in the school scientific pedagogy is to be born. 
This is the essential reform,” one says to one’s 


picture, it seems to me 
to tell much of the weakness and the incongruous- 
ness of the system. 


THE CHILD DOMINATED BY HIS TEACHEP. 


One sees in this picture an imperious, insistent, 
dominating, adult personality, imposin ng itself upon 
a little child, who looks neither free*nor happy. 

The picture accompanying this article is not a 
copy of the picture in the book, and does not do 
justice to the facial expressions as shown in that 
picture. It does, however, bring out some very 
important points regarding the environment and 
the didactic material. 


THE CHILD DOMINATED BY DIDACTIC 
MATERIAL, 


Look again at the picture and you will see that 
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the environment is bare, artificial, and foreign to 
the nature of a little child. 

The material which is being used is artificial 
and didactic. It consists of geometric forms 
which are never found in nature. These have been 
prepared with great care, much deep thought, and 
at great expense. They were planned by an adult, 
from an adult point of view, and evidently with 
the purpose of meeting some future needs of the 
child. 

In the best schools we no longer have the little 
child start with artificial, generalized forms. In- 
stead we try to provide him with a wholesome 
natural environment. This means that he must 
live out of doors with the plants and the animals, 
living for the most part the life of a young animal 


as long as possible. It must be remembered that 


these children are from two-and-a-half to six years 
of age. But when he is in the house or with 
other children, or with adults, he is learning to 
adapt his actions to fit in with those of others 
who help to form the social unit of which he is a 
part. 
Some of the weaknesses of the method, as sug- 
gested by this picture and by the book, are as fol- 
lows :-— 

1, The child is too much dominated by the 
teacher. 

2. The child is put into an artificial environ- 
ment. 

3. The didactic material is made basal in the 
child’s education. 

4. Sense training is unrelated to the natural 
activities of the child. 

5. The social side of the child is neglected. 

6. The imagination does not receive much at- 
tention. 


THE CHILD DOMINATED BY THE SPIRIT. 

But Madame Montessori assures us that back 
of the didactic material is a didactic spirit which 
breathes through the material. And her thought 
seems very beautiful when she says: “To stimu- 
late life,—leaving it then free to develop, to un- 
fold,—herein lies the first task of the educator.” 
But when one reads the next paragraph, he is 
likely to be shocked by the mystical domination 
of the soul of the child by that of the teacher, as 
here suggested. 

“When the teacher shall have touched in this 
way, soul for soul, each one of her pupils, awaken- 
ing and inspiring the life within them as if she 
were an invisible spirit, she will then possess each 
soul, and-a sign, a single word from her shall 
suffice; for each one will feel her in a living and 
vital way, will recognize her and listen to her. 
There will come a day when the directress herself 
shall be filled with wonder to see that all the 
children obey her with gentleness and affection, 
not only ready, but intent, at a sign from her. 
They will look toward her who has made them 
live, and will hope and desire to receive from her, 
new life.” 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

In connection with her discussion of how les- 
sons should be given, Madame Montessori de- 
scribes a lesson in color as follows :— 

“Let us suppose, for example, that the teacher 
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wishes to teach to a child the two colors, red and 
blue. She desires to attract the attention of the 
child to the object. She says, therefore, ‘Look 
at this. Then, in order to teach the colors, she 
says, showing him the red, ‘This is red,’ raising 
her voice a little and pronouncing the word ‘red’ 
slowly and clearly; then showing him the other 
color, ‘This is blue.’ In order to make sure that 
the child has understood, she says to him: ‘Give 
me the red,—‘Give me the blue.’ Let us sup- 
pose that the child in following this last direction 
makes a mistake. The teacher does not repeat 
and does not insist; she smiles, gives the child a 
friendly caress and takes away the colors.” 
Among the pedagogical principles violated, I will 
call attention to but two :-— 

1. .No connection is made between the lesson 
and the every-day needs of the child. 

2. The child is left without knowing whether 
the object, the color of which he has just called 
incorrectly, is red or blue. 

The lessons on reading and penmanship are far 
from according with the best thought of modern 
pedagogy. Exercises which might be used as 
supplementary are given as basal. The key to 
the theory may be found in the following words :— 


LEARNING TO DO BEFORE DOING. 


“I saw that the necessary movements of the 
hand in sewing had been prepared without having 
the child sew, and that we should really find the 
way to teach the child how, before making him 
execute a task. I saw especially that preparatory 
movements could be carried on, and reduced to a 
mechanism, by means of repeated exercises not 
in the work itself, but in that which prepares for 
it. Pupils could then come to the real work, able 
to perform it without ever having directly set 
their hands to it before. 

“T thought that I might in this way prepare for 
writing, and the idea interested me tremendously. 
I marveled at its simplicity, and was annoyed 
that I had not thought before of the method which 
was suggested to me by my observation of the 
girl who could not sew.” 

Upon this principle, and in direct opposition to 
modern pedagogy, as taught by Pestalozzi, Froe- 
bel, and Dewey, the beginning work in penman- 
ship and reading is done. In fact, the reading of 
the suggestions made in this connection takes 
one back to the old a-b-c method, and many 
crude devices formerly used in teaching the alpha- 
bet to the children. 

“T had a beautiful alphabet manufactured. .. . 
These letters were in wood, one-half centimetre in 
thickness, and were painted, the consonants in 
blue enamel, the vowels in red.” 

Another count against this system has to do 
with the complexity and expensiveness of the 
equipment. 

We are told that “such an alphabet was un- 
doubtedly most expensive, and when made by 
hand, the cost was fifty dollars.” 

The interest of the publishers in the sale of this 
didactic material may account in some measure 
for the widespread advertising which the method 
is receiving. 
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Madame Montessori appears to be a woman 
of strong personality, unbounded energy, and 
lofty aspirations. She reminds one, in many 
ways, of Mary H. Hunt, of Scientific Tem- 
perance fame. Her book contains many sug- 
gestions which are valuable and _ illuminating. 
The best part of the book, to my mind, deals with 
the relation of the school to home life, and with 
hygienic living. 

I have not attempted to point out the many ex- 
cellent thoughts which may be culled out by the 
discriminating reader, but rather to enter a pro- 
test against accepting and adopting the method as 
a system, or the founder as a great educational 
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prophet and leader, who is to displace Pestalozzé 


and Froebel. She seems to have no sympathy 
for the teaching of these men. Her teaching is in 
many ways directly opposed to some of their most 
fundamental pedagogical principles. 

It is well to keep.an open mind, to examine 
every new method, to test it by principles which 
have proved their value through long and varied 
experiences. We are not, however, . bound to 
prove our progressiveness by accepting every 
new movement because it is new, nor because it 
is well advertised, nor even because it contains 
some valuable material for thought and discus- 
sion. 
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THREE AND A HALF OR TWELVE? 


In our effort to make the Journal of Education 
the clearing house of educational theory and 
practice we have asked several people for a frank 
expression of opinion on the following ques- 
tions :-— 

Have you been led to think that six is too early 
for children to be in school? 

Have you made observations which lead you 
to think that children from six to eight or ten 
would be better off if they had no supervision in 
classes? 

Have you reason to think that the customary 
classroom life of children in the first grade is too 
mechanical or artificial for their best develop- 
ment? 

Is the physical life of the child not benefited 
by being in seats at desks most of the time for 
five hours a day for five days in the week? 

Is there in your city a general loosening up of 
the traditional requirements so that children have 
more freedom in the schoolroom? 

Is the traditional idea of discipline still applied 
in the first grade of your schools as to attempt 
to secure absolute quiet? 

Is there still the idea that the appearance of 
the class is of more importance than the real 
good of the children? 

Does the first grade as it is today justify the 
statement, sometimes heard, that it does the 
children more harm than good? 

What other suggestions would you make as to 
the possible harm done, or good attained, or 
modifications that would be desirable? 

The swing of the pendulum is exceedingly in- 
teresting. For some time the trend of thought as 
expressed by American educational writers and 
speakers has been in favor of keeping children 
out of school till a later and later age. Some have 
even gone so far as to declare that it is better for 
a child to stay out of school until he is twelve. 

Some states forbid a child’s going to a public 
school until he is six, thus making even the kin- 
dergarten illegal. The state of Oregon enrolls 


children as of school age at four, but denies them 
the privilege of a school until six. Even this year 
the state of Missouri, by a large majority, refused 
to remove the constitutional ban which will not 
permit a public school to accept children under 
Six. 





Now, the pendulum, in discussion, is swinging 
the other way, and the followers of Dr. Montes- 
sori often place the desirable age as low as three- 
and-a-half years. Those who have contributed to 
this symposium were selected because their atti- 
tude was not known to us. It represents, there- 
fore, fairly, we think, the working school man’s 
view of the present situation as it is and as it 
should be in the thought of teachers.—Editor. 


—> 


SuPERINTENDENT G. C. Dertricn, 
Piqua, Ohio. ; 

1. Some children should not enter school before eight. 
Six is the correct age where children are of the aver- 
age maturity. 2. Have reached no such conclusion. . 3. 
Possibly so, with some teachers. 4 Possibly not bene- 
ficial, but certainly not detrimental. 5. There seems to 
be. 6. No. Yet we insist upon good order. 7. To a 
certain extent they go hand in hand. 8. Most certainly 
not. 9. Late hours, lack of sleep, exciting five-cent 
shows, etce., are the greatest source of harm. 

———Q——— 
PresipENT ALLIsOoON WARE, 
State Normal School, Chico, Calif. 

The age at which chikdren should begin school is, I 
think, correctly determined by our present laws and cus- 
toms. At the age of six, desultory education becomes 
less and less profitable because a very great proportion 
of the common things to be acquired haphazard by all 
children have been picked up by that time. It Seems to 
become necessary, at that age, for some systematic 
and purposeful plan to be adopted by which useful ex- 
periences may be brought to children without waste of 
energy or time. 

I am convinced, however, that our system of school 
and class administration for children in the first and sec- 
ond grades is wrong. We should have more frequent 
recesses, longer play periods, less rigidity and inflexi- 
bility in managing the children, and far greater care for 
their physical well-being. In my judgment, the great 
benefit that the Montessori system will bring to public 
school education will be along the line of loosening up 
the baked and crusted customs of mechanical class man- 
agement that have settled down upon our early primary 
grades. 

But the great result of the Montessori idea will not be, 
I take it, in the public school at all. Madame Mon- 
tessori is first of all a teacher of mothers. Her system 
is ideally designed for the guidance of parents in mak- 
ing and keeping good homes. What is needed most of 
all now is some institution or other means of publicity 
and instruction by which mothers may learn what the 
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Montessori method has to teach regarding the disci- 
pline and control of children, the direction and encour- 
agement of their play activities, and the profound edu- 
cational results along many lines which may flow from 
these activities under proper regulation. It will never 
be possible, under any system of school maintenance 
that I can mention, for the Montessori method to be 
adopted literally in our primary classrooms. While its 
influences and tendencies will doubtless be felt bene- 
ficially in our public schoolroom its great opportunity 
for application and its most promising field for results 
seem to me to be in the American home. 
—— 
Superintenpent J. W. KuyKkenpaALt, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

1, 2, and 3. No. 4. Yes, if this be done. 5. Yes. 6. 
It has not been for years. 7. No. 8. Decidedly not. 
9. In Fort Smith we have not more than twenty first- 


grade pupils under one a | for three hours each 
er undivided attention. 


day. She gives this one class 
Results are very satisfactory. 
Poe ,woeneey 
SupeRiInTENDENT Ira B. FEE, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

1, 2, and 3. No. 4. This is not necessarily the way a 
first grate should be conducted. The action work is 
better here. 5. Yes. 6 and 7. Not at all. 8 No. 9. 
Let all the good things of all systems be adopted into 
our schools. 

a , an 
SUPERINTENDENT SCHUYLER F. HERRON, 
Winchester, Mass. 

1. Probably not, but it is early enough under our 
present course of study and school conditions. 

2. On the contrary, children are better off at all ages 
for wise supervision. It should, however, be seldom 
obvious. 

8. It is frequently too mechanical and too artificial, 
but this is due to the individual teacher or to the spirit 
of the particular system, not to the inherent necessities 
in present first grade work. 

4. With proper seats, heating, lighting, ventilating, 
play periods, and a well-arranged program, it is. 

5. Decidedly. 

6. Neither in the first nor in any other grade. 

7. In some schools, no doubt. We try to avoid any 
such idea. 

8. Certainly not, in any well conducted school system. 
The benefits are fundamental and any harm accidental. 

9. This is a large question. Greater attention might 
well be given to social and ethical training. 

—o——__ 
SUPERINTENDENT J. M. Gwinn, 
New Orleans, La. 

I have been convinced that six is not too early for 
children to be in school. I found that girls who waived 
entrance were not able to make up for the time lost by 
later entrance, and hence were subject to a greater 
eliminating force than pupils who started earlier. 

The modern school building with its furnishing and 
playgrounds is more hygienic and conduces to health 
more than many houses from which most of the chil- 
dren from the poorer classes come. 

It is true that the customary classroom life in the 
first grade is too traditional and artificial, but this class- 
room life should be made over rather than exclude the 
children from school. In this city there is a general 
loosening up of the traditional requirements in regard 
to children in the primary grades remaining still and 
quiet in their seats, but I can say that the traditional 
idea is nut applied to any extent to the first grade 
rooms. It is only with some of the teachers that the 
idea still prevails that the appearance of the class is of 
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more importance than the real good of the children. 
I think our first grade room should be instructed more 
on the plan of an open-air room with the removable 
chair desks so that on pleasant days the whole class 
may adjourn to the school grounds. 

I think some of the Montessori ideas would be 
profitable if introduced in our kindergarten and first 
grade rooms. 

—o——- 
SUPERINTENDENT JOHN P. REYNOLDS, 
Bristol, R. I. 

1. It must depend somewhat on environment, ordi- 
narily I would say six is too young. 2 and 3. It is. 
4. Decidedly -No. 5. There is. 6 and 7. No. 8. It 
does. 9. I think if we can bear it in mind continually 
that the school is made for the child and not the child 
for the school, and interest the child in his work, we 
will succeed in the end. 

—-9—— 
SUPERINTENDENT P. W. Horn, 
Houston, Texas. 

1. Yes. 2. It depends altogether on the kind of 
classes. 3. Undoubtedly. 4. No. 5. The tendency in 
our city is in that direction. 6. Only to a limited ex- 
tent. 7. To some extent. 8. It sometimes does. 

9. I believe that the whole question of the helpfulness 
or harmfulness of first-grade work or kindergarten 
work depends upon the manner in which the work is 
done. In these grades, as in all other grades of the 
school, it is possible to sacrifice physical health to men- 
tal development. I do not believe, however, that it is 
necessary to do this in these grades or in any other 
grades. 

We need to realize that school work is neither intrin- 
sically good nor intrinsically bad.. There are good 
schools, and there are bad schools, just as there are 
good pictures and poor pictures, good poems and poor 
poems, good newspapers and vitiouws newspapers. This 
is true of first grade schools, just as it is true-of high 
schools or of universities. What we need to do in the 
first grade work is to so modify the work that it shall 
do tthe child the maximum of good and the minimum of 
harm. 

—_-o0-—— 
SUPERINTENDENT C. W. BicKFrorp, 
Manchester, N. H. 

1. Not under present conditions. 2. No. 3. No. I 
do believe that the number of pupils per teacher is too 
great (twenty-five should be a maximum), and_ that 
there is an enormous waste of time in the first grade be- 
cause Of the necessity for much “seat work.” 4. It is 
not. 5. Somewhat of a loosening. 6 and 7. No. 8, I 
believe not. 9. Reduction in number of pupils, render- 
ing possible more complete utilization of time in edu- 
cational activity. 

——9———— 
SUPERINTENDENT W. A. WHEATLEY, 
Middletown, Conn. 

1. Yes, if a rigid formal school, four or five hours a 
day. 2. No, I think children of seven, and possibly six, 
would do well under proper guidance in classes not 
more itthan two hours daily. 3. Yes, emphatically. 4. 
It is, I believe, very much harmed. 5. To some ex- 
tent. We have shortened the ‘hours, added some 
games, and shall add more. We are striving for less 
nerve tension. 6. No, not to any such extent. 7. No, 
with us it is the real good of the children as we under- 
stand it. 8. In many rooms, physically, yes. The in- 
struction is pretty good, but the large numbers make 
the nerve tension too great. 9. We should not have 
more than twenty-five pupils in a large, well-ventilated, 
well-lighted room. The hours should not be more than 
two daily for formal instruction of pupils under eight 
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years of age. The pupils do not play enough in school- 
rooms under guidance. The discipline is too tense for 
the children’s nerves. We must study and provide for 


individuals. 
—— Qa 
B. F. Conpray, 
Philadelphia. 
1 and 2.No. 3. Yes. 4. No. -5. Yes. 6 No. 7. 
It is not entirely eradicated yet. 8. In many places, 
yes. 9. The five or six-hour school day is too long for 


children six or eight years of age. 


oO 
Joun D. Loper, 


Phoenix, Arizona. 

1. It depends on the temperament and physical con- 
dition of the child. 2. Too much special supervision 
does harm. 3. It can be 
4. Five hours is too much. Our state law requires but 


four. I think for the first two years one-half day is 
enough. 5. Yes. 6, 7, and 8 No. 
—p—— 


SUPERINTENDENT R. C. HAtt, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

1 and 2. No. 3. In some first grades, not in most. 
4. Three hours long enough, with intermissions. 5. 
Our children are happy, but do not do as they please. 
I am not ready to change to “do as you please way.” 
6. No trouble to do so. It és natural for children to 
obey rules, and they are as happy in doing so as for 
grown-ups to obey rules of society. 7. Never was the 
idea with ws. 8. Not at all. We believe in it. 

a even 
SUPERINTENDENT S. C. HvutTcHINson, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

1 and 2. No. 3. Yes. 

4. In my opinion the effect of being in fixed seats at 
desks is quite likely to be physically harmful, unless 
great care is exercised to counteract any such tendency 
by attention to hygienic position, frequent exercise, and 
variety of occupation. 

5. Yes. 6. No. 7. No, emphatically. 

8. I cannot think so. The first grade may doubtless 
be greatly improved, but there is insufficient evidence 
to prove either that it is more harmful than good or 
that it is entirely unnecessary. 

9. Whether children should be kept owt of school or 
in school above or below a certain age is something 
that cannot well be determined for every child by an 
age limit. Most children are far better off im school. 
The development and capacity of the individual, his 
physical condition, the home environment, and the fit- 
ness of the school to care for the child are factors that 
ought to be considered in determining when a_ child 
should be placed under the direction of the teacher. 
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made so and frequently is. 


The time should be determined for the individual and 
not for the class, “At\present it has to be for the class, 


and the age limit prevails. 
—o-——_ 
SUPERINTENDENT S. H. Howmes, 


New Britain, Conn. 

1. and 2. No. 

3. No, not in the best schools. 
thrive wpon it. 

4. Program may be arranged to avoid an excess of 
this confinement. 

5. Yes. 6. No. 

7. Not in our schools. 

8. Not in good schools. 

——————— 


Children enjoy it, and 


Superintenvent H. E. Hatt, 
Genoa, Ohio. 

Whether a child should enter school at six, or later, 
must be determined by what is done in the school. If 
he is compelled to endure long sessions in a poorly- 
lighted and poorly-ventilated room, and come under 
military discipline, he would better be out of school un- 
til twelve years old. But #f he may attend school where 
the conditions as to sanitation are all right, where the 
sessions are short, and where he may enjoy the freedom 
which child4ife demands, he will thrive better physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally in school than in the aver- 
age home. 

Children in the lower grades are supervised too much 
Close supervision, with the form of discipline that at- 
tends it, stultifies the children, renders the natural ac- 
tivities abnormal, so that the development is greatly 
hindered. I believe that the results would be better, if 
at least one-half of the time they had no supervision at 
all. The last statement applies to the playground as 
well as to the schoolroom. (I believe in well-equipped 
playgrounds, properly managed, but I do not favor 
such supervision as will, to any considerable extent, 
thwart the free, play instinct of the child.) 

The customary classroom life of children of the first 
grade is too mechanical and too artificial for either nor 
mal or satisfactory development. We do not believe in 
discipline that requires the children to be quiet, or puts 
any considerable limit upon the free exercise of their 
activities. Where the old form of discipline prevails, 
certainly, the school does the child more harm than 
good, and the child would better be out of school unti! 
he is twelve or thereabouts. 


eS 
Harriet M. Stone, 

Jackson, N. H. 

1. No. 2. Better supervised. 3. Oftentimes. 4 No. 


5. Yes. 6, 7, and 8, No. 





i Matis 


MY EDUCATIONAL ME 


But after all, even though there be in the Leipzig library 376,193 volumes on edu- 
cation, Iam worth more than that to this third grade class in front of me. For these chil- 


dren, just now, in the matter of education, I am it. 


All the syllabuses, methods, rlan- 


books, outlines and systems, all the complaints, criticisms, protests and whinings are as 
nothing beside the fundamental, innermost, radiating spirit that is my educational me. Is 


it clean, is it unselfish, is it glad, is it sure? 


If so, thank God; if not, I can make it so; 


and in so doing, I drive out littleness, I conquer failure. I am help; 1 am advance; Iam 
progress}; I am happiness; I, even though a third grade teacher, am education, William 


McAndrew, 
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SAFE AND SANE FOOTBALL 


THE LATEST ATHLETIC GAME—UNION. 

Football—safe and sane? We can hear the 
skeptic chorus now: Impossible! Tried it before. 
New rules be hanged! Can’t make the game safe. 
Abolish it, abolish it,—it’s the only way! 

Baseball without a bat? We can hear the dis- 
tant rumbling in “fandom” already. The great 
American sport without the big stick! Robber! 
Who put that across? Put him out! 

Basket ball with your feet? Sure, 
when they start crew races on the 
boulevard and hockey games in the 
town hall! 

Not at all. In all seriousness at- 
tention is called to a great combina- 
tion sport which is the product of an 
academic mind,—to the game of 


Union Football invented by a uni- 
versity graduate, who has played 
football, and who has followed 


sports closely, W. E. Benscoter of the 
Wilkes-Barre Pennsylvania high 
school. 

A UNION GAME. 

A year from now the daily press 
may be reporting a union game some- 
what as follows :— 

FIRST INNING. 

Captain Husky won the toss, and the boys of 
Red and Black rushed onto the diamond as Cap- 
tain Strong stepped to the plate with the football 
tucked snugly under his'arm. He punted to left- 
centre and made first on a poorly fielded ball. 
“Lefty” Kelley was up and was safe at first on a 
short drop-kick to third, Strong out at second on 
a nice pass, third to second. The Red and Black 
hearts sank as Hughey Coy walked to the plate 
and set the ball for a placement kick. It was a 
long drive to deep right, and the fielders tore 
after the soaring oval. Honus Cobb backed up 
against the fence, picked the ball out of the air, 
and punted it in to the left fielder, who dropped 
it to second, and the ball was relayed home with 
a beautiful pass and Kelley was nailed at the plate. 
The next two men punted out on short kicks to 
the infield. Five out. No runs. 

And so on. The game is simple enough, and. it 
has the attractive elements of football and base- 
ball. The boys get a chance to handle the pig- 
skin and to do a great deal of kicking, which is 
really the best opportunity football offers for a 
show of skill. In union, too, there is plenty of 
base running and fielding and team play. 


THE GAME IN DETAIL. 


As Mr. Benscoter has developed the game there 
will be nine men on a side probably, and a regu- 
lar baseball diamond used, with the distance be- 
tween bases a little longer than at present. As 
there is no occasion for a pitcher this man may 
well play asa shortstop between first and second 
bases. The other men on the “nine” will play the 


usual positions, with the exception of the catcher, 
who plays a little to one side of the plate so as to 
field short kicks, or bunts. 








W. E. BENSCOTER 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The batter steps to the plate with the football 
and kicks it anywhere inside the foul lines and 
runs for first base while the team in the field gets 
the ball and tries to pass it or kick it to the first 
baseman before the runner reaches the base. The 
runner, if safe, must stay on the base until the 
next batter, or kicker, as he may be more 
properly called, has stepped to the plate and 
kicked the ball again. Regular baseball rules decide 
most points easily enough. Only a 
few important changes are suggested 
by the inventor—one, that a man 
who kicks a foul ball be declared out. 
“There is no need of the kick going 
foul unless the kicker tries to send it 
very close to the foul line and over- 
does it; then he ought to be out.” 
One other change,—the chances of 
aman being safe on a kick are less 
than on a batted ball in the uniform 
game, so Mr. Benscoter has_ wisely 
allowed each side nine “outs” before 
giving away to the team in the field. 

There can be no doubt that the 
game will prove lively enough, even 
more lively than baseball. There will 
be in union ‘no long wait for the pitcher 
to wind up and deliver the ball or try to 
catch’the runner off base; no three balls, a couple 
of strikes, a half dozen fouls, and consultations 
between the pitcher and catcher. The game is a 
kick and run game, with one kick and run play 
close on the heels of one before, until nine men, 
at least, have been to “bat” in each inning. 


<tind» Me a tal 
oro > 


THE SOCIAL CENTRE FOR THE CREATION OF 
THE COMMUNITY 
DR. HENRY S&S. CURTIS 
Olivet, Michigan 
We have no communities in the American city. 
For the most part we do not know the people who 
live in the same block or even in the same apart- 
ment house with us. The result is that there is 
little social accountability, or restraining public 
opinion. This is a very great loss to city life. Most 
people are not much concerned about the laws, 
they do not expect to murder or steal, they have 





- no expectation of doing anything that will bring 


them before the courts; the really effective force in 
regulating their conduct is not the law of the land 
but the law of public opinion. If you live in a 
community in which ‘you are not known, there is 
no, public opinion, so far as you are concerned. 
It is on this account that the city is apt to be so 
dangerous to the country boy and girl at first. and 
that the country. boy and girl are also likely to be 
dangerous to the welfare of the city. It is re- 
ported that our good citizens who go over to Paris 
for a good time do not always behave as well as 
they do at home. It is for this reason that the new 
country is apt to be dangerous to the immigrant, 
and that the social conditions in which he lives 
often make the problems of our American cities, 
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Neither the city nor the country can ever seem 
homelike to any one if he is surrounded by 
strangers. The fairest flowers of human character 
can only be developed in an. atmosphere of love 
and friendship, We can not mature as we should 
the graces of courtesy and affection, the spirit .of 
human brotherhood which Christianity demands, 
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and which seems to us all the highest thing in 
life, unless we can create more friendliness among 
the people. If this is to be done there must be 
some place where the people meet together as 
neighborhoods, or in other words there must be a 


community centre in order to create community 
feeling. 





LEARNING NUMBER—(lI.) 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


INTRODUCTION. 

There should be nothing in elementary arith- 
metic that is not genuinely. vital and valuable. 
No mathematical theory should be tried out with 
elementary school pupils. There should be noth- 
ing taught for the glory of mathematics, nothing 
for vague or vicious “discipline.” 

Every normal child should know how to do 
everything with number that people need to do 
in ordinary life. Absolute accuracy and reason- 
able rapidity should be attained by every normal 
child by the end of the sixth grade, or of the 
seventh at the latest. All this should be achieved 
in less than half the time now given to arithme- 
tic in any school system. 

In order to do this the teacher and the text- 
book maker should discriminate between ex- 
amples and problems. An example is_ purely 
mechanical. There is no example that a machine 
cannot perform. 

There is nothing mechanical in a problem. No 
machine will ever be made that can solve the 
simplest problem. Learning to perform ex- 
amples is no more like learning to solve problems 
than mixing swill for the pigs is like making 
angel cake for loved ones. 

The application of number is the real thing and 
has almost infinite avenues. 

Children should know numbers early, ade- 
quately and wisely. They,should know processes 
skilfully. They should practice them,.for complete 
and permanent power. 

Children should be taught, skilfully taught to 
solve problems, should be given the point of 
view, the starting point, the vista, and an unerr- 
ing chart to a safe harbor. 

The applications will be studied from time to 
time as long as he studies anything. 


LEARNING NUMBER. 

All children should have a concrete foundation 
for knowledge of number, though some children 
will go to the abstract number without percepti- 
ble attention to the concrete and others will al- 
most never reach a state of mind in which they 
do not have to imagine concrete number. They 
have to visualize even apparently abstract 
numbers. 

The work must be laid out to secure results 
with those who find greatest difficulty in dealing 
with abstract numbers. 

Those who have little need for concrete num- 
ber may better put their time on to some other 
subject when the teacher is satisfied that they can 
think in abstract number. 


The place to put stop to absurd traditions and 
senseless artificiality is at the first. 

Do not talk about number but proceed to use 
number at once, just asthe child learns to.use a 
spoon, knife and fork, dipper, pencil without 
having them described to him and without talk- 
ing about them. 

The child is to learn number for use ‘and not 
for science, just as he learns milk»and bread and 
oatmeal by use and for use and not as domestic 
science, nature study, or industrial arts. 

Everything that a child learns before he comes 
to school he learns directly, naturally, and with- 
out being taught. When he comes to school 
he is taught everything, and it is often not de- 
sired that he should learn-anything ‘until he is 
taught it, and not im any natural way, but in a 
purely artificial manner. 

The more we can let a child learn number 
naturally, the better. The more he learns to 
know and ‘tse ‘number while doing ‘other things, 
the better he will know and use: number. 

The first things in number that the child should 
know are:— 

1. Counting by 
stractly. 

2. The odd’ and even numbers. 

3. Counting: by twos, concretely and’abstractly. 

4. Counting by threes, concretely. and ab- 
stractly. 


ones, concretely and ab- 


COUNTING BY ONES. 

Do not use tooth picks, squash seeds, geomet- 
rical forms, or anything to distract the mind from 
counting. 

Use small objects that the child can handle 
easily. Peas or beans are the best. 

Let the work be concrete at first. 

Count ten; repeat it several times for 
days. 

Time them. See how long it takes before the 
last child has counted out ten. 

Then have them count the tens. 


a few 


Count to ten 





tens. That is, count out ten ten times. 
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THE HANUS REPORT 


The report of the chairman of the board of in- 
quiry into the conditions of the New York schools 
is out and the eleven special reports are coming 
frequently. When this board was provided for 
the Journal of Eduéation said that Dr. Paul Hanus 


‘had an opportunity such as has never been 


given any other American educator. 

Later there were disquieting symptoms, and 
‘the Journal of Education suggested the possibility, 
if not the liability, that the New York inquiry 
might be a fizzle. 

With the conflict over, and Dr. Edward C. 
Moore’s report rejected, it became entirely 
apparent that the chairman of the board of in- 
quiry had not attempted an investigation but 
merely an inquiry, and that what he sought to give 
the public was not the result of any scientific in- 
vestigation, wherever it might lead, but rather to 
get the opinions of eleven experts upon what they 
would regard as an ideal system. 

The acceptance of the report of Dr. Hanus and 
the others so far as they have appeared removes 
any excuse for not receiving Dr. Moore’s report. 

In his part of the report Dr. Hanus states em- 
phatically that the board of inquiry decided upon 
certain standards and underlying principles of 
public education and then proceeded to find how 
far the schools of New York city meet their 
academic standards. This has been apparent for 
eighteen months. From that standpoint an in- 
vestigation was absolutely impossible. 
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Let us suppose that on March 1 this report is 


_ adopted unanimously and its recommendations 


put into effect heartily in every particular, and in 
two years, or five, the school system of New York 
city should measure up to these standards. 

Then let Dr. Stanley Hall be selected, and let 
him choose eleven experts and make out another 
body of standards and basic principles of public 
education and make an inquiry to see if the school 
system measures up to the Hanus basis. 

The schools would promptly be on a Stanley 
Hall basis for three years. 

Then select Professor Hugo Munsterberg to 
provide a body of standards and basic principles 
for public schools and let him make an inquiry 
as to whether Dr. Hall’s ideals met his ideals. 
Then give John Dewey a chance at it. The last 
state of that scheme would be worse than the first. 

In a city like New York it is a condition and 
not a theory that confronts the system. 

The one recommendation that is specific and 
sweeping is the prompt abolition of the entire 
board of supervision and that it be supplemented 
by a scheme with heavenly qualifications under 
angelic regulations, 

All we care to say is that this looks very much 
as though Dr. Hanus, scared at the fate of Dr. 
Moore’s report, had made peace with Dr. Allen, 
swinging clear over into that camp. 

Leaving out all reference to the individual re- 
ports, the report and conclusion of the chairman 
are interesting beyond expression. Fortunately 
the chairman releases the other eleven men from 
any responsibility for his report and conclusions. 

Hereafter interest will centre in what the in- 
quiry achieves. 

MILL TAX FOR MASSACHUSETTS ? 

The report made to the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture last month by Commissioner Snedden “in 
the matter of the Support of Public Education,” 
recalls the interesting history of state support 
propositions in this Commonwealth. When 
Joseph White was secretary of the state board of 
education a recommendation was made in his re- 
port for 1871 that a state tax of one-half mill be 
levied for the support of public schools, and dis- 
tributed on the basis of the number of children to 
be educated. Such a tax, he said, would equalize 
educational advantages and diminish the educa- 
tional burden on poorer communities. His cam- 
paign for the tax lasted three or four years, and 
was finally abandoned. 

Throughout the 80’s, while Mr. Dickinson 
was secretary, there were at least three attempts 
to get the sanction of the general court for state 
aid. But no attempts were so successful as those 
in 1895, 96, and ’97, which finally succeeded in 
getting a bill through the House and Senate to 
be vetoed by Governor Wolcott. The commis- 
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sion appointed by Governor Crane to investigate 
the whole question made recommendations 
which are the basis of the present scheme, 
whereby the entire income of tlie Massachusetts 
school fund, now $5,000,000, goes to the 
support of schools in towns whose valuation does 
not exceed $2,500,000. The normal schools, hith- 
erto supported from the fund, under the new 
scheme are supported by direct appropriation. 
This commission made no recommendation in 
favor of a mill tax. The attempts to break down 
the historic method of local support; which means 
local control, as well, have met with no success, 
and in this way, as in some others having to do 
with education, Massachusetts holds a unique 
place. 

But the question was never before put before the 
General Assembly with such thoroughness as in 
the exhaustive report submitted by Commissioner 
Snedden, which had its first committee hearing 
on Monday (February 3). The report offers the 
arguments for dividing the cost of supporting the 
regular public schools between the local com- 
munity and the state. The burden of supporting 
schools is unequally divided; cities with large 
population and low valuation suffer, while cities 
and towns of comparative wealth have proportion- 
ately fewer children to educate. The school tax 
on property valued at $10,000 amounts to $91 in 
Abington, in Boston it amounts to $28.80. 
Secondly, such inequality of expense means a dif- 
ference in the quality of educational opportunities 
offered by different localities. Finally, it might 
be well if the state had more voice in the adminis- 
tration of the schools. Elsewhere state super- 
vision seems to have brought higher standards 
and poorer communities have been enabled to 
offer better educational facilities. 

There will of course be strong opposition to 
any such proposal for changing the established 
practice in Massachusetts. The cities and towns 
which will be taxed for a great deal more than 
they will receive back may not be expected to 
look with favor on such a plan, and will not be 
anxious to raise the general standard throughout 
the state at their own expense. State taxation, 
for many purposes, has increased so rapidly in 
the past few years that the General Assembly 
may discover several other reasons for not in- 
creasing state aid for education. And then, too, 
there are many who regard with distinct disfavor 
any move towards centralization. 


——s 
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WOMEN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


How women have advanced from the educa- 
tional ranks to the highest administrative posi- 
tions in the public schools is interestingly revealed 
in figures compiled by the Bureau of Education. 
Four states, Colorado, Idaho, Washington, and 
Wyoming, have women at the head of their state 
school systems, and there are now 495 women 
county superintendents in the United States, 
nearly double the number of ten years ago. 

In some states women appear to have almost a 
monopoly of the higher positions in the public- 
school system. Wyoming has a woman state 
superintendent; the deputy state superintendent 
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is a woman; and of the fourteen counties in the ~ 
state, all but one are directed educationally by 
women. In Montana, where there are thirty 
counties, only One man is reported as holding the 
position of county superintendent. 

The increase in the number of women county 
superintendents is most conspicuous in the West, 
but is not confined to that section. New York 
reports forty-two women “district superintend- 
ents,” as against twelve “school commissioners” in 
1900. Other states showing marked increases 
are: Iowa, from 13 in 1900 to 44 in 1912; Kan- 
sas, from 26 in 1900 to 49 in 1912; Nebraska, 
from 10 to 42 in the same period; North Dakota 
from 10 to 24; Oklahoma, 7 to 14. In only two 
states is a decrease reported—Tennessee had 9 in 
1900 and only 5 in 1912, and Utah has one less 
than a decade ago. 

Together with the advancement of women in 
the administrative branch of education has come 
a demand for women on local school boards, and 
this demand has been recognized in many com- 
munities. . The following cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion or Over report one or more women on the 
school board: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
San Francisco, Milwaukee, Washington, Indian- 
apolis, Rochester, St. Paul, Denver, Columbus, 
Worcester, Grand Rapids; Cambridge, and Fall 


River. Numerous smaller \ municipalities have 
adopted the idea. 





PENNSYLVANIA NORMAL SCHOOLS 

In a recently published monograph upon the 
Pennsylvania normal schools by Superintendent 
E. O. Holland of Louisville, Kentucky, are many 
severe criticisms upon these schools, with nothing 
to their credit. . Since we have known these 
schools more years than he gave days to them, we 
are inclined to present some things to their credit. 

Because of these normal schools, Pennsylvania 
has for sixty years had more teachers in her com- 
mon schools with some professional training than 
has any other state in the union, absolutely and 
relatively. : 

Because of these normal schools, more young 
people outside of cities studied high school 
branches from 1865 to 1905 than in all the public 
high schools of any state in the union, absolutely 
and relatively. 

These normal schools have been for sixty years 
a great moral uplift, a noble intellectual inspira- 
tion to tens of thousands of young people. 

One of these normal schoofs has provided more 
principals and presidents of state normal schools 
in the last twenty years than has any other normal 
school or university department of, education in 
the country, with possibly one exception, thereby 
influencing more teachers and more children of 
the common schools than any of them. 

One of these normal schools has a more im- 
portant annual art exhibit for study and inspira- 
tion than has any other normal school or univer- 
sity department of education in America. 

The normal schools of Pennsylvania have more 
men in demand as lecturers before teachers 
locally and nationally than have the normal 
schools of any state, with possibly one exception, 
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and no state normal schools have more popular 
lecturers. 

In no state do the normal school faculties have 
more intensive and extensive influence over the 
students and over the community round about 
than do those of Pennsylvania. 

The academic students in the normal schools of 
Pennsylvania are so influenced by the professional 
students that they have an earnestness of pur- 
pose and a moral and _ intellectual seriousness 
rarely seen in a high school. 

These are a few of the many things that could 
not possibly have been found in a part of one day, 
as at one of the schools, or in parts of two days, 


as at seven of the others. 
ARERR S Le PEL, 


MOST HELPFUL LIBRARY 

Librarian Kerr of Emporia, Kansas, State 
Normal school is serving the teachers, normal 
students, and training school pupils better than 
any Other normal school librarian whom I chance 
to know. He issues annotated bulletins for every 
event that comes off; lays out books on every 
public lecture given in the school; provides every 
department with special books on any subject 
being considered, and in various ways serves the 
school. For instance, before any educational 
association in which there is likely to be school 
interest, he issues a bulletin on “School Prob- 
lems.” Before the meeting of last October he 
called attention to thirteen books in the library 
on School Administration, five on School 
Buildings, four on School Hygiene, four on 
Rural Schools, four on Elementary Education, 
six on Industrial and Vocational Education, 
fifteen on Current Educational Discussion. 

For Home Week there were lists of forty 
books by Kansans in the library, books on Kan- 
sas history and books on the state normal school. 

Each month -is issued a bulletin of “Worth- 
while Books for Over Sunday,” and “Fiction for 
Over Sunday.” These are carefully annotated. 
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SCHOOL ARTS 

Probably no department of high school work 
is making greater progress at the present time 
than the art department. The old-time type 
form scheme is departing as rapidly as any “stand- 
pat” feature of American life. 

Intensified interest in school work is nowhere 
more keenly illustrated than here. Initiative, 
genius, spirit, are all aglow in high school. The 
boys and girls do things with zeal instead of in 
the old-time perfunctory way. It is a positive joy 
to-day to go into an art class in a modern high 
school. We spoke recently of the work in Topeka. 
Boise is another notable demonstration of power. 

Miss Pierce, who is in charge of the work in 
English, studied in the conventional schools, took 
a full course in Armour Institute, and has won all 
sorts of honors. She lets herself. out profes- 
sionally and artistically and sets her students to 
work with a spirit that bids defiance to  artifi- 
ciality. They have to do _ things and 
“just crazy’ to do _ things. 
One feature that is captivating is the giving of 
mottoes for illustrating. It will be many a day 
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before I'll forget the illustration of the motto: 
“Stick to it.” The lad chose a bucking bronco, 
realistic to the limit. Wit and wisdom lend a 
relish to art. 
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BUBBLE BLUNDER 


County Superintendent Flora Sanderson of La 
Moure County, North Dakota, has introduced into 
her rural schools large water jars with an up- 
turned faucet to which a bubble fountain has been 
attached. An enterprising, but not over intelli- 
gent reporter overheard some comments thereon 
and sent to the Chicago papers a glowing account 
of the genius of Miss Sanderson, who had put a 
bubble fountain on every school pump in the 
county. 
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OREGON SCHOOL GARDENS 


In the public schools of Oregon there are 
75,000 children who are doing something by way 
of gardening or agriculture. There are counties 
in which every pupil has a garden in which he 
raises something, under the direction or by the 
advice of the teacher.. At the state fair this year 
from the city of Portland there were more than 
5,000 exhibits by pupils in the public schools. 
There were prizes to school children aggregating 
$20,000, this year, for what they raised in vege- 
tables, fruits, and animals. 
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The Page Vocational bill passed the United 
States Senate on January 29 in the original form 
carrying an appropriation of $14,000,000. The 
Page bill establishes courses of instruction 
in trades and industries, home economics, and 
agriculture in the various public schools of 
secondary grade; provides for state agricultural 
schools, testing, and plant breeding stations, the 
education of teachers, and general extension work. 
Unfortunately the House has . been less broad 
minded hitherto. 


Already James A. Barr has secured eighty-one 
associations that have already voted to meet in 
San Francisco with the Panama Exposition in 
1915, and vastly more have said that they would 
undoubtedly so vote when they get to it. 


At last the Hanus New York city “Inquiry” 
report is out. It will take some time to read it, 
but it should be read. It is interesting, to say the 
least. . 


The state board of public affairs of Wisconsin, 
headquarters at Madison, is getting to be a very 
live affair. 


The teachers of Chicago are in a warm cam- 
paign for increase in salaries. 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


There are 494 colleges and universities in the 
United States. 
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LEARNING NUMBER.— (I.} 
[Centinued from page 153.) 





time, but 





They have only counted ten at a 
they have counted them ten times. 

Then have them count to twenty, but still put 
them in two rows of ten each. 

Have them count the first ten very fast. That is, 
count out the ten peas or beans as quickly as they 
can. Then count from eleven to twenty as 
fast as they can, but have a slight pause between 
the tens. 

Then count twenty abstractly, 
catch the breath at ten. 

Then concretely count out objects to thirty, as 
three tens. 

After that they can count abstractly, and do not 
need to count concretely. 

They will know how to count 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, after they have counted from 
20 to 29, and just,as easily any other. ten. 

Never drop the concrete as long as it is 
needed. Never keep it after it is not needed. 


ODD AND EVEN NUMBERS. 


Odd and even numbers cannot be wisely 
taught by the use of small objects. They can 
be taught abstractly with ease, but they can be 
taught for other purposes. 

When it comes to processes, it is of the ut- 
most importance that children follow directions 
absolutely. There is no more vital phase of num- 
ber work than that one attend absolutely to the 
conditions of the example or problem. No one 
can be accurate in number work who has not 
learned to give close attention to what is to be 
done. This habit of attention to directions and 
conditions is indispensable in every subject. 

Therefore, odd and even numbers can be so 
taught as to start the habit of following direc- 
tions and observing conditions. 

Any time, the sooner the better, after the 
children can all count to 100, have them go out 
into the yard and form in line. Have them 
count, each taking the next higher number to 
the last. . 

First child, one, 

Second child, two, 

Third child, three, 

Fourth child, four, 
and so on. Do this for a few days till they give 
attention, till each calls his number as soon as the 
one before his has done it, till every child knows 
his number instantly. ; 

Do not let them stand in the same order any 
two days. 

It will take several days to get the close atten- 
tion of every child so that it will go like clock- 
work. Few lessons in the child’s first year in 
school will be as valuable as this counting in 
line. 

Then call a number and have the child that 
has that number step to the right. Skip around 
until each day every child knows his number for 
that day. Then call the numbers rapidly and 
have the children step out in a sprightly way. 

Do a little more each day than on’ any pre- 
ceding day, and never much more, 


stopping to 
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As soon as every child can be depended upon 
to respond to his number, call off the odd num- 
bers and then you will have two rows, one of odd 
numbers and one of even. Then have those in 
the odd row call off their numbers, then those 
in the even rows. They will soon appreciate the 
difference, and can count odd numbers or even 
numbers as rapidly as they can count by ones. 

Then tell the even numbers to step to the right 
of the odd fumbers, and then the odd numbers 
to step to the left of the even numbers. You do 
not need to say much about left and right, or odd 
and even, only be sure that every child does it 
right and promptly before you stop these exer- 
cises. In the schoolroom they can name odd and 
even numbers abstractly before they have had all 
this out-of-door practice in following directions. 


COUNTING BY TWOS. 


In the meantime they should have counted by 
twos by the use of peas or beans. Again close 
attention is needed. The child must not pick 
up one and one. He must, absolutely must, put 
his hand on the pile and pick up two at once. He 
must learn to do this by the feel, by the touch, 
and not by sight. While he is learning odd and 
even numbers out of doors he must learn to pick 
up two at a time every time. 

He must not put them down irregularly, but 
systematically. Not in a row, but in twos. 

0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 

Five twos should be counted out each time, and 
practice should enable each child to count five 
twos rapidly. Remember all the conditions, and 
see that they are fulfilled by every child every 
time. 

While learning to count by ones and by twos, 
apply this ability in all sorts of ways. Have the 
child count things from memory. 

How many horses has your father? 

How many cows? 

How many chickens? And so on. 

In this way you blend the concrete and the 
abstract. This is good number work, good at- 
tention, good visualizing, good memorizing. It 
is early, vital, valuable application of number 
knowledge. 


COUNTING BY THREES. 


The first real difficult work the 
face in number is counting peas or 
threes. They must not be allowed to take up 
one, one, one. They must. not be allowed to 
take up two and one. They must, they absolutely 
must, learn to take up three by the touch.. Short 
lessons, but frequent, several times a day possi- 
bly. Now you must be most alert. You must 
watch the children until you know that they can 
feel three as well as see it, until they think in 
threes. Again, when they put down their threes, 
they must do it systematically. 

0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 


[Comtinued on pege 109.) : 


little people 
beans by 
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WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 


N. M. PAIRPONT 


Every child knows the names of Washington 
and Lincoln, and most of them know their por- 
traits, but I wonder how many of them have any 
idea of how they lived and what kind of people 
they really were. ; 

This is a fine chance for the drawing and man- 
ual work to come to the assistance of the history 





Have the drawings made upon as heavy paper 
as is available and arrange for a strip below the 
feet of each figure, that can be folded back, so they 
will stand wherever placed. When the figures 
are drawn have them colored with crayons or 
water colors. 

In Washington’s times the men’s coats were 
blue, green, russet, and “plum-colored” oftener 





INDIANS DANCING THE “WAR DANCE” FOR GEORGE WASHINGTON AND FAIRFAX IN THE WILDERNESS. 


story and visualize a scene or two so that it will 
never be forgotten. 

For the children’s use, hectograph copies of the 
figures so each may have one or more to trace or 
copy from, according to age and ability. 


than black, while the women’s gowns were usually 
made of bright colored figured materials and for 
all times of ceremony the hair of both women and 
men was powdered. 

In the first scene, where Washington anid 





THE MINUET OF MT. VERNON 
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George Fairfax 
were in the wilder- 
ness surveying the 
land owned _ by 
Lord Fairfax, and 
the Indian party 
came and joined 
them round their 
campfire and per- 


formed a_ war- 
dance for their 
amusement, their 


hair would be its 
own natural dark 
color. 

Paint the faces 
and hands a light 
Orange tint and 
add a little brown 
for the color of the 
Indian’s skin. Use 
bright orange and 
a touch of red in 
the flames of the campfire that the Indians danced 
around. 

Have a number of Indians drawn and colored, 
so that when the scene is arranged a large party 
of them may be assembled. 

The figures in the minuet at Mount Vernon, 
showing Washington’s home and giving some 
suggestion of the social life of the times in a rich 
man’s house, are to have powdered hair, the men 
being in bright colored clothes and brilliant fig- 
ured waist-coats. The outer coat was often 
trimmed with gold lace, and they wore lace 
ruffles at the throat and wrist. 

The women wore figured silks, often with richly 
embroidered decorations, lace ruffiles, and high- 
heeled shoes. 

Have enough figures made to suggest the gath- 
erings that took place so often in the drawing 
rooms of Washington’s home. 
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AT THE DEDICATION OF THE CEMETERY AT GETTYSBURG 


A vivid contrast 
can be shown in 
che luxury and 
refinement of that 
Virginian planta- 
tion, with the 
log cabin in the 
Indiana _—wilder- 
ness, where the 
early life of Lin- 
coln was passed. 

Try to help 
the pupils to real- 
ize the physical 
difference that the 
different life of 
these two men 
» produced. Both 
Washington and 
Lincoln were very 
large men, the for- 
mer standing six 
feet three inches 
tall, and the latter six feet four inches; they 
must have looked about the some height. Both 
were remarkable for their strength, and both were 
expert woodsmen. In Washington we find as the 
result of his refined wealthy home life, the smooth 
roundness and dignified reserve that comes from 
those conditions, while in the other man are the 
rugged lines and knotted muscles of excessive 
labor and none too’ plentiful food. These men 
were mental equals, but Lincoln’s early struggles 
had left their impress in his indifference to ap- 
pearance, and his loose-jointed, almost slouching, 
movements. 

An equally remarkable contrast will be found to 
have happened in the costumes worn in this and 
the next scene, about one hundred years apart. 

At the dedication of the cemetery on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, which happened three years 
after Lincoln became President, there was gath- 





GROUP OF SPEAKERS A? GETTYSBURG 
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ered a pepeheeeastive group of men and women of 
the times. 

None of them had powdered I and the men 
did not wear it tied in a aed but they wore 
hideous high, black silk hats. Their coats had be- 
come black for the most part, with gray tfousers, 
and sometimes a figured waist-coat as a connect- 
ing link with thé past. 

The women’s dresses were apt to have flounces 
and tucks, and they wore hoop-skirts as large as 
the wearer could afford or manage. The bonnet» 
were large affairs, tied under the chin with strings, 
and shawls were the popular outdoor garment. 

When the day comes for the lives of Washington 
and Lincoln to’ be told, have the sand table ar- 
ranged as a stage and us¢ a supply of evergreen 
twigs placed in the tO represent trees. 

Tell the story of ashington’s boyhood, and 
how he and George Fairfax were given the chance 
to survey the larids of Lord Fairfax, George's 
uncle, when Washington was about sixteen years 
old. 

How they traveled to the wilderness, staying 
sometimes in the log huts’ of the few settlers, but 
far oftener spending the nights in a tent or in the 
open air. How they made their way through 
thickets, swam rivers, and lived like the Indians 
themselves. 

Arrange the scene in the woods, with the young 
men by their campfire; then when the story 
reaches the point where the band of Indians join 
them, have the Indians seen coming through the 
trees. 

After a friendly meeting, the savages performed 
their war-dance for the two white men’s entertain- 
ment. 

About ten years after this incident Washington 
married, and made his home at Mount Vernon, the 
former home of his half-brother. After that, 
when he was not away on his country’s business, 
he managed his plantations himself, and spent his 
time as a wealthy country gentleman. 

Many were the social gatherings at this home, 
and dancing was one of Washington’s favorite 
amusements all his life. 

Use a sheet of cover paper of a light brown or 
cream color to represent the walls of the room, 
and arrange the ball-room scene in front of it. 

An excellent chance is given here to emphasize 
the difference between the refined, dignified dance 
of cultivated people and that used by savages, in 
the former scene. 

When the life of Lincoln is told, help the pupils 
to realize the poverty of this man, one hundred 
years later, compared with the luxury of the 
earlier times. As a closing incident to Lincoln's 
life, tell about the dedication of the cemetery at 
Gettysburg. 

Arrange the sandtable to show a hillside, with 
trees in the background, and group the people that 
form the audience in the front, with the speakers 
on a little elevation. 

Tell them about Everett’s eloquent speech of 
two hours, and then the President’s short address ; 
how his ungainly figure and awkward actions im- 
pressed the great audience unfavorably, but that 
at the close of that wonderful speech they were so 
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ted affected that it was received in perfect si- 


wee: until the next day did President 
Pion lize that his address had not been a 
failure but a most wonderful triumph. 
Endthe entertainment by reading, or having 
one of the pupils recite) the Gettysburg address. 
*9-9-0-@-0-4 


LEARNING NUMBER.—(L ) 


[Continued from page 157.) 








Four rows of threes should always be counted 


out. 


How’ many threes? 

How many are two ‘threes? 

How many are three threes? 

How many are four threes? 

How many thrées in six? 

How many threes in nine? 

How many threes in twelve? 

The children must know three by sight and by . 
feel. They must think in threes up to four 
threes. When they can answer these questions 
instantly with the objects before them, then ask 
all of these questions abstractly: 

Be sure that the slowest and least mature child 
can do all this. Give extra time to those who 


need it. Bein no haste whatever up to this 
point. Be “thorough,” if you like the word. 
But be entirely sure that everything suggested 


thus far is absolutely and automatically known by 
every child. 


KNOWING OTHER NUMBERS. 


“Three” is the smallest number in which all 
children should be allowed to think, and the 
largest number in which they should be required 
to think. 

“Four” needs no special attention. In count- 
ing by twos he knows that it is two twos. No 
concrete work is necessary. Abstractly every 
child, by this time, will know that two twos are 
four. 

“Five” must be spoken of and thought of as 
“three and two” and as nothing else. This needs 
no concrete attention. The child knows three 
and two abstractly, and he knows five as_ three 
and two almost instinctively after the work he 
has already done. 

In his concrete work with threes he knows 
“six” as three and three, and as two threes, and 
he needs no concrete work with six. 

What is five? Three and two. 

What are three and two? 

What is six? Three and three, or two threes. 

What are three and three? 

What are two threes? 

Up to this point the child has learned all num- 
bers up to and including six from the early, 
thorough, careful work up to three. 

“Seven” is to be learned as four and three, and 
as nothing else. He knows that it is seven ones, 
but he should not waste time saying so. He 
knows that it is six and one. He knows that it 
is five and two. All that is known from his 
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counting by ones and twos, and from odd and 
even numbers. 

But he does need to fix it in his mind con- 
cretely and abstractly and for keeps that seven 
is “four and three.” This is the first combination 


that will ever give him trouble in addition. He 
must learn seven as “four and three” so com- 
pletely, so thoroughly, that he will never hesi- 


tate at this combination any more than at three 
and two. The first great struggle in addition 
is the fixing of this combination. 

In counting out seven peas or beans, never let 
him put them down as seven ones or as six and 
one, or as five and two. Never, never, but every 
time as four and three. 


0 0 or 0 0 

0 0 000 
0 0 0 0 

0 


How many are four and three? 

What is seven? 

Four and how many are seven?. 

Three and how many are seven? 

Seven is how many more than four? 

Seven is how many more than three? 

Always with the four and three before them 
until the slowest child can answer every question 
at sight. 

After that ask the same questions day after day 
abstractly. Have the children ask these ques- 
tions of each other. Fix forever everything 
possible about four and three as seven. 

With the same thoroughness teach concretely 
that eight is “five and three.” Do not mix it with 
four, or as two fours. Later he will count by 
fours, and will know eight as two fours. “Five 
and three” is the second combination that will 
bother a child when he comes to addition unless 
he knows, concretely and abstractly, that five and 
three are always eight. 


0 0 4) 0 0 
0 0 or 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 
0 


With the objects thus arranged before him, 
ask 

What is eight? 

How many are five and three? 

How many are three and five? 

How many more than five is eight? 

How many more than three is five? 

When every child can answer these questions 
instantly with five and three before him, ask the 
same questions abstractly. Have the children 
ask the questions. No matter how long it takes, 
fix five and three as firmly in the child’s mind 
as that three and two are five. 

In the same way teach nine as “five and four,” 
and as nothing else. He knows that it is three 
threes, for he had that concretely and abstractly. 
He knows it as six and three because he has 
counted by threes, and he knows it as seven and 
two in the odd numbers, but he does not know it 
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as “five and four,” and this is one of the bad com- 
binations over which many people stumble in 
addition. 

Take all the time needed, concretely and ab- 
stractly, Remember that accuracy will never 
be attained in addition unless five and four are 
known, absolutely known. 


0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 


How many are five and four? 

What is nine? 

How many more than five is nine? 

How many more than four is nine? 

Five and how many are nine? 

Four and how many are nine? 

When every child can answer each of these 
questions instantly with five and four before him, 
ask them abstractly and have the children ask 
them. The child who is taught this will never 
trip on five and four in addition. It is “for keeps” 
that he is learning nine. 


, , 
ooo 


ABOUT “WHOM” 


[On April 12 the membership committee sent letters 
to forty men whom it was believed might become mem- 
bers.—Records of a Local Society, 1910.] 

There are men and women who know what’s what, 

And on many committees loom; 

Who can tell what’s in and what is not, 
And what, if out, ought in to be got. 

In a new constitution’s boom; 

Who can plot and plan, and plan and plot 

From now to the day of doom, 

And tie all others up in a knot 
In the grand committee room. 





But where is the man (or woman) found 
In or out of the chairs, 

Who has been so thoroughly over the ground 

That he can detect the slightest sound 
Of a break in grammatic affairs? 

Who can see where a word by its 
As a banister binds its stairs, 

And cari’t be caught by a letter and downed 
Where words seem as like as pairs? 


case is bound 


There are men who know more than Il—or you— 
And women in youthful bloom,, 
Who are quick as a flash to see and do 
With art, and science, and judgment, too, 
A hundred things; who don’t assume 
The subtlest knowledge of things, but who 
Outshine, in the highest drawing-room, 
Our linguists; yet they never knew 
Why some smiled at that “whom.” 
Edwin R. Champlin. 


—- 
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In Prussian schools fully one-sixth of all the 
pupils and students succeed in evading the physi- 
cal exercise requirements. 


In Massachusetts less than eight per cent. of 
all persons engaged in public school teaching or 
supervision are men. 


A school nurse should be in every school sys- 
tem. 
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TEACHING IN SCHCIOL AND COLLEGE. B 
William Lyon ae Lampson professor of is 
literature, Yale. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. "186 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

n my mind, teaching is not merely a life-work, a 

——- an o ation, a struggle; it is a passion. 

ove to teach.” When one reads such thoughts in the 
introductory chapter of a book, one gets some idea of 
character of the pages that are to follow. And in 
“Teaching in School and College” one is not dis- 
appointed in the pages that follow. It is not book re- 
viewers’ triteness when we say that every page of the 
ten essays bristles with keen thought and expression. 
Teaching and Discipline, Imagination in Teaching, Edu- 
cation and Instruction, and the other chapters are de- 
signed to help the ordinary teacher in everyday work, 
‘but the teacher who reads the book carefully and ap- 
plies its wisdom in his everyday work will become an 
extraordinary teacher. Much of what Professor Phelps 
says is a happy phrasing of the axioms of good teach- 
ing, ‘illustrated by many clever anecdotes from his per- 
sonal experience; in fact, it is the personal flavor of the 
that makes it especially readable. 
Part of what the writer says is in complete disagreement 
with current practice; for instance, on the subject of re- 
quired English composition he says: “I am a stout, un- 
abashed, and thorough skeptic ...I am certain that 
the best way to learn to write is to read, just as one 
learns good manners by associating with well-bred 
people.” 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF BIOLOGY. By Profes- 
sor Maurice A. Bigelow of Columbia University. 
‘New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 12mo. 
113 pp. Price, 40 cents, net. 

This work is virtually a handbook to accompany 
former publications on the interesting study of life as 
‘the biologist sees it and registers it. Not only has it a 
specific value from the fact that the author is an instruc- 
‘tor in this science, and so is largely experiential, but it 


“has been passed upon by no less than seven eminent bio- 


Yogical instructors, and has won their esteem and ap- 
~proval as a work worthy of regard from any and all 
teachers of this branch of science. In addition to the 
nineteen chapters descriptive of life from the lowest to 
the highest organisms, there is an appendix on Draw- 
ings and Notes, another on the Bibliography of the sub- 
ject, and still another on Laboratory Equipment, Ma- 

The author closes with a care- 

fully-drawn plea for a full one-year course in biological 

science in the high school. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING. By Professor 
Paul Pearson and Philip M. Hicks, Swarthmore Col- 
lege. New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. Cloth. 
268 pp. 

Extemporaneous speaking has been the answer of the 
college public-speaking department to the modern de- 
mand for efficiency, according to Professor Pearson, 
who has made a great study of the art. “Extempora- 
neous Speaking” offers material properly arranged for 
conducting a course to supplement courses given in 
declamation, oratory, and argumentation. The need for 
training in facility in*self-expression is now appreciated 
even in the elementary and secondary schools, and by 
the time boys have had training in the use of the spoken 
word throughout their schooling they should be more 
effective speakers than most men are to-day. Part I. 
of this text is an analytical study of the speech, and Part 
II. contains about thirty speeches for study. Professor 
Pearson is editor of the Public Speaking Review, the 
organ of the Public Speaking Conference of the New 
England and the North Atlantic States. 


FORGE WORK. By William L. Ilgen of the Crane 
Technical high school of Chicago. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 210 pp. 
Price, 80 cents. 

As forge work is intricate enough that the student 
practitioner is not likely to be able to catch the essen- 
tial points if given him orally, our author thought it 
best to put such work in its essentials and details into 
some permanent form. And a delightful and helpful 
volume it is he has given us. The many illustrations 
greatly assist the text. The topics are Tools and Ap- 

liances, Forging Operations, Treatment of Tool Steel, 

Steam Hammer, Art Smithing, Manufacture of Iron and 


12mo. 
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Steel, etc. Besides the carefully-selected information 
given on such themes there are several pages of for- 
mulas and tables as published by the Carnegie Steel 
Company. _ Questions for review follow each chapter. 
It is a capital piece of work from first to last, and must 
be invaluable to the student in this branch of industry. 


QUESTIONS ON SHAKESPEARE: MERCHANT 
OF VENICE. By Albert H. Tolman, University of 
Chicago. Chicago: University Press. Paper. 60 pp. 
Price, 17 cents, postpaid. 

, One among eight pamphlets treating of the Shakes- 

pearean comedies. It is simply marvelous how much 

information the author conveys by his comprehensive 
and accurate questions. It is one thing to read one of 
the great dramatist’s plays unaided, but quite another 
thing to read it in the light of such an apt scholar as 

Professor Tolman is. Shakespeare to the average stu- 

dent in English is not always intelligible; he is in the 

brightest sunlight when studied as he must be by the aid 
of this little work. 


THE KIPLING READER FOR UPPER GRADES. 
New York, Chicago: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 196 pp. 

_ It is interesting departures that are here. taken, first 
in having an entire reader of twentv selections all from 
one modern master, bringing together perfectly charm- 
ing selections which will fascinate every child into whose 
hands it comes. The second departure is the courage 
not to grade it, not to pretend that it is good only for 
the sixth, seventh, or eighth grade, but to admit frankly 
that it is good for any of the upper grades. In school 
or out, kid or grandparent, rascal or saint will be the 
keener in literary appreciation, the richer in wholesome 
sentiment, and nobler in purpose for reading and owning 
this Kipling Reader. 


CANDY-MAKING REVOLUTIONIZED. By Mary 
Elizabeth Hall. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 154 pp. Price, 75 cents.’ 
Whether or not Mary Elizabeth Hall revolutionizes 

candy-making, she will do a great service to a host of 

home candy makers in preaching her doctrine of “con- 
fectionery from vegetables.” By her process candy is 
made with a base of common vegetables, especially po- 
tatoes, in place of the expensive and deleterious fon- 
dant$, glucose, plaster of paris, etc., with which children 
have so- damaged their digestions im recent years. 

“Candy-making Revolutionized” is adapted for the 

novice and the expert alike; the novice will shortly be- 

come expert under its guidance. General directions for 
candy-making are followed by a long series of recipes. 

The illustrations in black and white give designs for 

model candies. 


CORRECT BUSINESS AND LEGAL FORMS. By 
Eleanora Banks. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. 253 pp. 

In “Correct Business and Legal Forms” Miss Banks 
has gathered an enormous amount of reference material 
which anyone in a business office or anyone doing much 
correspondence or writing will find useful. Usually one 
goes to one book for grammatical reference, to another 
for model forms, to another for postal information or 
what not, but here is a book taking the place of four or 
five’ others. Stenographers, secretaries, and reporters 
especially will make great use of it. It is reliable and 
authoritative. 


BRAIN CULTURE THROUGH = SCIENTIFIC 
BODY-BUILDING. By Mrs. Theodore Parsons. 
With preface by Dr. Effie Lobdell, president of the 
Medical Women’s Club of Chicago. Chicago: The 
American School of Mental and Physical Develop- 
ment. Cloth. 317 pp. 

The method of physical education which Mrs. Parsons 
has developed is beautiful in its completeness and sim- 
plicity. She has clearly demonstrated that one of the 
best means of preserving and increasing the health of 
children, as well as of older people. is carefully-regu- 
lated muscle culture. Her teaching is the artistic train- 
ing of the body in its broadest sense, and in this way 
she restores the motor elements of expression to their 
rightful place in mental and. physical education. Teach- 
ers and parents will find this book most useful, espe- 
cially the material in the chapters on simple exercises 
for the home and classroom. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news te be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from —T, authorities 
every state in the Union. Te be 

Svailabie, these contributions 4a 

be short and comprehensive, y 

should be received by the editor not 

later than Friday preceding date of 
tesue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
FEBRUARY. 


6-7: Pennsylvania School Directors, 
Harrisburg; William M. Bowen, 
Chester, sec’y . 

6-7: Southeastern Kansas Association, 
Parsons; Miss Kate Fergusson, 
Parsons, sec’y. 

6-8: Northwest Central Minnesota 
Educational Association, Detroit; 
Supt.. F. M. Sherarts, Detroit, sec’y. 

71-8: Northeast Wisconsin Association, 
Green Bay; Lydta <A. Hollman, 
Green Bay, sec’y. 

14-15: Southern Wisconsin Associa- 
tion, Madison; Helen Martin, Madi- 
son, sec’y. 

15: Connecticut Association of Classi- 
eal and High School Teachers, New 
Haven. 

20-22: North Central Kansas Associa- 
tion, Junction City; Supt. J. E. 
Edgerton, Manhattan, pres. 

20-21: Central Kansas Association, 
Hutchinson; Sophie Adams, 
Hutchinson, sec’y. 

20-22: Northeastern Oklahoma As- 
sociation, Nowata; EB. A. Macmillan, 
Claremore, sec’y. 

24-28: Department of Superinten- 
dence, . E. A, Philadelphia; 
res., Superintendent F. B. yer, 

oston. 


MARCH. 


6-8: Southeastern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, Red Wing; Co. 
Supt. Carl C. Swain, Red Wing, 
sec’y. 

17-20: International Congress for 
Physical Education, Paris. 

20-22: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. 

20-22: Eastern Art and Manual Train- 
ing Association, Ethical Culture 
school, New York city; Alvin E. 
Dodd, Boston, pres. 

26-28: Southeastern Nebraska As- 
sociation, Beatrice; E. R. Prytle, 
Lincoln, sec’y. 

28-29: Central Illinois Association, 
Springfield; Miss Katherine Hamil- 
ton, Decatur, sec’y. 


APRIL. 
8-5: Northern Indiana Association, 
Indianapolis; Supt. H. G. Brown, 


Lebanon, pres. 

3-5: Southern Illinois Association, 
Centralia. 

16-18: Inland Empire Association, 
Spokane, Washington. 

15-19: Conference for Education fn 
the South, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. B. 
B. Munford, Richmond, chairman, 
local committee. 

28-30: National Federation of Music 
Teachers, Biennial asectng:, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Julius Eugene inney, 
Denver, Colo., pres. 

April 30-May 3: Kentucky BEduca- 
tional Association; R. L. McFar- 
land, Owensboro, pres. 


MAY. 

1-2: Southeastern Vermont Asso- 
ciation, Brattleboro; Superintendent 
a Collins, Bellows Falls, sec’y- 
treas. 

1, 2, 3: Mississippi 
Hattiesburg. 

2-3: Superinten 


Association 0 
De Kalb. 


Association, 


nts and Principals 
Northern Il!fnots, 


JULY, 


1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, » - Ape oe Biae we, °- 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 


€-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake City: D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

SOUTH PORTLAND. The state 
reform school in this city has been 
seoraneees under Superintendent 

rles Dunn, Jr. The honor sys- 
tem has been introduced and seems 
to be entirely successful, and the 
boys take hold of the prize contests 
in great style. 

AUGUSTA. The committee in 
charge of pushing pension legislation 
in this state is doing its work 
wonderfully well. Petitions are 
reaching Augusta from all over the 
state. Legislators are receiving let- 
ters daily from the teachers. Every 
county is organized to push the 
movement. They feel that they have 
a bill well adanted for Maine, and 
they intend to have it passed the 
first time it comes before the legis- 
lature. Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island teachers are also 
bringing the matter up in one form 
or another this year. 


VERMONT. 
RUTLAND. Every Saturday 


some Rutland citizen writes a signed 
editorial for the Evening News. 
Isaac Thomas, principal of the high 
school, took his turn recently and 
gave “the case of the high school,” 
effectually quashing the case against 
the high school. His most salient 
points, which were well supported 
by facts, we quote:— 

“What per cent. of the third grade 
enters the high school? In New 
Haven, thirty-three, in Rutland, fifty. 

at per cent. of the graduates 
from the grades enter the high 
school? In New Haven, seventy- 
four, in Rutland, about eighty-five. 
That is three-fourths of all those 
brought through the grades enter 
the high school in the typical large 
city, seventeen-twentieths in the 
other... . 

“Let me sum up the case for the 
Rutland high school: Eighty-five per 
cent. of all those eligible from the 
grades enter the high school; sixty 
per cent. of those that enter gradu- 
ate, and above forty per cent. that 
graduate enter college. ... 

“The mere recital of the facts in 
the case is a sufficient proof of the 
impudent falsity of the statement, 
that the course of study in the high 
school neglects or defrauds the pu- 
pils who have not the privilege of 
going to college.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. A gift of $40,000 
toward the fund of $100,000 now be- 
ing raised for new buildings for the 
Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy has been made by Roswell R. 
Robinson of Malden, one of the uni- 
versity trustees. This raises the 
total of contributions made by Mr. 
Robinson to Boston University dur- 
ing the past few years to $100,000. 

The Weekly News Item, pub- 
lished by the students in the 
printing department at the Bos- 
ton Industrial School for Boys, is in 
every way creditable. The printing 
shows good workmanship; and the 
selection. of material for write-up 
shows good judgment. The first ar- 
ticle is usually one of educational in- 
terest, page two sets forth interest- 
ing aspects’ of current events, page 
three is “School Notes,” and the 
last page shows the handiwork of a 
young sport writer. 
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high — teachers are organizing 
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Pr ee The 
the Harvard sorporation: aiaan. by wy 
the death of Dr. Arthur T. Cabot, 


72, has been filled by the election of 
Bishop William Lawrence, '71 

FALL RIVER. A salary increase 

$40 a year was granted to the pri- 
mary grade teachers recently, and 
several w school teachers were 
given a $100 increase. Kindergart- 
ners also received an increase, and 
the nurses who are employed to as- 
sist in the care of kindergarten chil- 
dren were given an increase, making 
their present salary $3 a day. 

HAVERHILL. The Public 
Schools Association heard a very 
strong address by Walter D. Head, 
principal of the high school. He 
gave the audience a clear idea of 
just what the high school is doing, 
told of the problems and of what is 
being done to meet them, and of 
what the could do with more support 
from the citizens. 

LEE. Arthur E. Carner, princi- 
pal of the Lee high school for the 
past three years, has accepted a po- 
sition in Lexington at an increased 
salary. 

QUINCY. The handsome new 
$80,000 school on Penn’s Hill, to be 
named after President John Adams, 
is m the process of construction. 

SALEM. The vacancy in the 
principalship of the practice school 
has been filled by the election of Ly- 
man R. Allen, principal of the Ver- 
mont State Normal school at John- 
son. Mr. Rand, former principal of 
the practice school, has taken a prin- 
cipalship of a grammar school ae 
Mr. Allen’s salary is to be $2,300 

SOMERVILLE. Forty public 
school teachers have joined in form- 
ing a class in cooking, with the high 
school teacher in cooking as instruc- 
tor. Later they intend to form a 
class in physical training. 


TAUNTON. The director of the 
new Bristol County Agricultural 
school is to be George H. Gilbert, 
formerly of Taunton. Mr. Gilbert 
will receive a salary of $2,000. 

CONNECTICUT 

HARTFORD. Connecticut is not 
behind the other New England 
states in its campaign for teachers’ 
pensions. The State Teachers’ As- 
sociation is back of the movement, 
and is especially successful in secur- 
ing publicity. The daily press of the 
state is flooded with pension matter, 
and most of it is printed. The pen- 
sion bill was introduced in the Sen- 
ate this week, and a public hearing 
will be given shortly. 

MIDDLETOWN. Superintend- 
ent Wheatley had a fine article in a 
recent issue of the local paper, the 
Penny Press, clearly setting forth 
the work of the Middletown schools 
and showing what the schools are 
aiming to accomplish. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” will not be barred 
from the schools where it might be 
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offensive to some of the pupils, in 
spite of the order of the board of 
superintendents. The board of edu- 
cation was unanimous in its vote di- 
recting the board of superintendents 
to rescind its order. 

Plans are being made for a rigid 
enforcement of the compulsory at- 
tendance law, so that punishment for 
truancy in New York schools may 
fall where it belongs,—on parents. 

More men are needed for teaching 
positions in the New York elemen- 
tary schools as is shown by the 
number of applications for men 
teachers received from _ principals 
by the board of superintendents. 
The Association of Men Teachers 
and Principals has started a move- 
ment to bring college and university 
graduates into the schools and_ to 
raise the beginner's wage. “The 
New York public school system,” 
says School, “must start off on a 
hunt for live, Vigorous young men 
teachers.” —~ 

Miss Caroline Emanuel, principal 
of Public School 50, Manhattan, has 
announced that she will retire at the 
end of the year. She has been a 
teacher and principal for fifty years, 
and her resignation is received with 
genuine regret. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Demands fot 
hotel accommodations for the con- 
vention of the superintendence divi- 
sion of the National Education As- 
sociation to be held in Philadelphia 
from Februray 24 to March 1, have 
been so heavy that reservations in 
the headquarters hotels have been 
exhausted for several weeks past. 
The Bellevue-Stratford and the Wal- 
ton are big hotels, but the number of 
moderate-priced rooms in the larg- 
est hotel is limited, and available 
rooms at these two hotels have been 
gone for some time past. There 
are, however, plenty of first-class 
hotels in Philadelphia where excel- 
lent accommodations may be ob- 
tained at the same, and in some in- 
stances, lower rates than those of- 
fered by the headquarters hotels. 
All of these hotels are only from one 
to five squares distant from the 
Bellevue-Stratford and are within 
easy walking range. Among the 
list recommended by the Philadel- 
phia reception committee are the 





We Sold More Holden Book Covers 


In January 1913 
than in any preceding January in the past 44 years! 


It is Due to the Materials, Design, and Ease of Adi 

the Great Saving created by making the Free Sidicohe tase 
nearly Twice as Long, to the Protection to the Pupils from con- 
tagious diseases by providing a Clean, Waterproof, Germproof 
—™ before the books are transferred from one Pupil to 
another. 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 









Who Takes 


care to secure the proper, 
natural help she needs, 
at times, will escape the 
undue suffering so many 
women endure with- 
out need. 


The majority of the 
ailments of women are 

caused by imperfect 
nourishment and poor circulation. Head- 
aches, backaches, fatigue, extreme nervous- 
ness and depressed feelings are signs that 
the system needs a toning up an 


DECDANS PLUS 


“‘The Largest Sale of Any Medicine in the World’’ 


will have this effect. When you suffer, try this safe 
and speedy remedy. Your system will readily show 
the excellent tonic effect. Beecham’s Pills keep the 
body free from harmful poisons, strengthen the 
bodily organs and purify the blood. 


Every woman will find that after taking Beecham’ 
Pills, occasionally and when needed, that ae vege? 


\ Is Stronger and Brighter 


\ 
}), The circular with each box contains special directions for women / \ 


\ 
Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c and 25c. If d should 
: ; eal 
iQ} have them, send price to Beecham, 417 Canal Street, NY. 


Every Woman ¥ 


\ 
\" 
\ 
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PITTSBURGH. 
Pittsburgh schoolrooms must be 
opened at least six times a day, Su- 
perintendent Heeter issued this or- 
der after a careful investigation oi 
the effects of open windows on the 
heating and ventilating systems made 
under the direction of the depart- 
ment of medical inspection. 
Pittsburgh is watching with inter- 
est to see what will happen as a re- 
sult of the peculiar ideas of Mr. 
Kirby; who has come from Buffalo 
to be director of art in the public 


Windows of the 


schools. He was in Europe last 
summer attending as an Ameri- 
can commissioner the world’s art 
congress at Dresden, and returns 


fortified in his revolutionary views. 
One of the newspapers of his city, 
speaking with approval of his plans, 
thinks him a man of common sense 
rather than “artistic temperament.” 
He intends to make art instruction 
pay by directing it specially to 
things of the home. Possibly he ap- 
peals a _ little too obviously to the 
dollar in his argument that the 
wrong color of wall paper may 
double the gas bill, says the Spring- 
field Republican, but there can be no 
doubt that if taste were more gen- 
erally cultivated a moderate sum 
would go much further to make a 
house attractive. At present cheap 
furniture, wall papers, carpets, etc., 
are as a rule tawdry and hideous be- 
cause popular taste is uneducated. 
Art is the cheapest thing in the 
world, but also one of the scarcest; 
it is part of Mr. Kirby’s plan. to 
make it commoner by creating a de- 


mand for it; but he also means to 
put much stress on artistic handi- 
craft, specially in metal. He _ says: 


“We make this raw material on a 
great scale, ship it abroad, where it 
undergoes artistic designing, and 
then Pittsburghers go abroad, and 
buy it back as objects of art.” 
LANCASTER. Dr. Daniel 
Fleisher, who succeeded. County Su- 
perintendent M. J. Brecht, who ac- 
cepted a state railroad commission- 
ship on a salary of $8,000, after most 
distinguished school service in the 
cqunty, is succeeding remarkably in 
every feature of the work, profes- 
sional and administrative. He was 
city superintendent in Columbia, one 
of the principal cities in the state, 
when State Superintendent N. C. 
Schaeffer appointed him to succeed 
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A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—17-Acre Park. 


Ideal for all run down conditions. 


Baths and 


apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, 


eart and Stomach Troubles. 
for Booklet J. 


Non-Sectarian. 


Write Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 





Mr. Brecht, and later the county 
board re-elected him unanimously 
and heartily. 


WEST CHESTER. Seventy per 
cent. of the high school graduates on 
the average use their high school 
training as a basis for further ‘study. 
Last June 148 of 372 graduates ma- 
triculated for college, eighty-eight 
entered state normal schools, and 
twenty-five went to art, music, or 
other schools. But Superintendent 
Addison L. Jones is fitting the 
course as well for those who go di- 
rectly to their life work. A revised 
course Of study was adopted this 
year. 


KUTZTOWN. The January 
number of the Normal Vidette, the 
students’ publication at the normal 
school, might well have been called 
the “Women’s Rights number.” It 
contains a strong symposium on 
“Woman—Her Place in the Home, 
in Society, and in the State.” 


COUDERSPORT. During the 
past ten years the salaries of the 
male teachers of Potter county have 
increased fifty-eight per cent., the 
salaries of female teachers fifty per 
cent., and the salaries of principals 
seventy per cent. 


CALIFORNIA. The State Nor- 
mal school of this city, that had no 
change in the principalship from its 
organization until about three years 
ago, when Dr. T. P. Noss died, has 
the second principal since his death. 
Dr. W. S. Davis, who succeeded Dr. 
Noss, has been elected to the princi- 
palship of the city normal school of 
Pittsburgh at a salary of $5,000, and 
Dr. W. S. Hertzof of the state de- 
partment of education, succeeds him. 
The choice is most happy, since Dr. 
Hertzof knows the school well, his 
father having been in the school for 


many years. As a member of the 
state department he has been in 
close touch with all educational af- 


fairs of the state. 


READING. In making plans for 
social centre work here, Superin- 
tendent Foos wrote to a hundred 
cities to find out what lines of work 
seemed most successful. In report- 
ing his findings he says:— 





TO TEACHERS 


If you have the class we have the grammar 
that means its success. “English Grammar 
by Parallelism and Comparison” 16 pages, 
cloth, is the od plmeg Sees -mend to the long de- 
mand fora grammar that makes the work a 
provable study. To reason out the proper 
use of any element,—clause, phrase, or word— 
with the proof, beyond dispute, conscious 
from the beginning that such a thing has 
really been made possible must pees the de- 
light of any student. This is the very book 
you have deen demanding—it means success, 
and 50 cents brings it to you by return mail. 


H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 
For catalogue, address the Principal. 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 











“The general idea seems to be that 
a wider use of the school plant is 
desirable, but social centre work is 
still in dts infancy. Of a hundred 
cities mterrogated, forty replied that 
they have social centre work in vari- 
ous stages of development. The al- 
most unanimous verdict is, however, 
that social centres should be in con- 
nection with the public schools, and 
for this reason I also concur in the 
report of the committee. 

“In my investigation of social cen- 
tres I found that of the cities an- 
swering, the following have more 
than one centre: Buffalo, 10; Boston, 
4; Burlington, Vt., 2; Detroit, 7; 
Dallas, 4; Grand Rapids, 6; Hous- 
ton, 6; Jersey City, 3; Kalamazoo, 3; 
Loutsville, 3; Milwaukee, 5; New 
Orleans, 5; Norfolk, 5; New York, 
31; Philadelphia, 9; Pittsburgh, 20; 
Rochester, 3; Savannah, Ga., 2; Wil- 
liamsport, 12.” 


NEW JERSEY. 

EAST ORANGE. In the handy 
little pamphlet, entitled “Financial 
Statement of the Board of Educa- 
tion,” Superintendent Vernon L. 
Davey includes a brief and pointed 
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THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
An cy for | ae nenen teachers and school officers who are J sae oad for next year and 


for the future. Personal calls and correspondence invited 


formerly of Harvard University. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, 








report on the situation in the 
schools. He shows what progress 
has been made since the report of 
the investigation made a year ago in 

Orange by Professor E. C. 
Moore of Yale, and he points out 
the way future development will 
probably lead. 

PRINCETON. The _ new alter- 
nate examination plan for admission 
to Princeton follows the general 
lines of the plan inawgurated at Har- 
vard a year ago. Yale has yet to 
alter its admission requirements in 
line with the concessions made by 
Harvard and Princeton. 


NEWARK. The best description 
of Newark’s all-the-year schools 
yet published is that by John Cotton 
Dana, librarian of the public hbrary 
here, in a recent issue of the Inde- 
pendent. It reads:— 

“Newark, N. J., has made the first 
thorough test of the all-the year 
public school method. The test was 
most successful and demonstrated, 
as far as such a test can, that cities 
can adopt the all-year plan, and 
thereby hasten the progress of chil- 
dren in their studies, improve rather 
than injure their health, increase the 
income of teachers without over- 
working them, increase “by nearly 
thirty per cent. the use made of pub- 
lic school buildings, and apparatus, 
thus promoting efficiency without 
increasing the tax rate, and make it 
possible for children to cover in the 
six years from six to twelve the 
course of study and the training and 
discipline now taking the eight 
years from six to fourteen. 

“Dr. A. B. Poland, Newark’s su- 
perintendent of public schools, has 
been for several years studying the 
subject of ill-year schools. He 
came to the conclusion, in 1910, that 
a careful test should be made of the 
new method. He had noted the 
great success of local summer 
schools which Newark was the first 
city in the United States to adopt. 
Newark has to-day a larger summer 
school attendance than any other 
city save New York. He observed 
that they had steadily grown in im- 
portance, in the number of pupils 
the? enrolled, in persistence in at- 
tendance, in the money spent upon 
them, and in the care and thought 
devoted to them by the management. 

“Superintendent Poland felt that 
eyen in the rather trying summer 
climate of Newark most children 
were better off during the mid-day 
hours of school in well-ventilated 
schoolrooms than on the streets. 


He had noted, of course, the great 
loss of time in the school year due 
to examinations and other functions 
in June incidental to the closing ses- 


- sions before a ten or twelve-weeks’ 


vacation. 

“Belmont Avenue and Seventh 
Avenue schools were selected for 
the experiment for these reasons:— 

“1. Each is located in a thickly- 
congested district, where social and 
economic conditions are favorable. 

“2. A lange percentage of the 
children are in the habit of attend- 
ing the six-weeks’ summer half-day 
school in July and August. 

“3. Most o1 the pupils are chil- 
dren of foreign parents, Jewish and 
Italian, who wish to have them pro- 
gress as fast as possible. 

“4. They enroll about 2,000 pupils 
each, and hence furnish a sufficient 
number of pupils for an economical 
as well as a fair trial of the plan. 

“5. Preliminary inquiries showed 
that not less than seventy per cent. 
would attend the all-vear sessions. 

“6. The principals are good or- 
ganizers and well equipped for the 
work. 

“Attendance was purely voluntary. 
Even after a pupil had chosen the 
all-year course he was not com- 
pelled to continue it. The high per 
cent. of attendance meant keen in- 
terest in education on the part of 
parents and pupils. The  school- 
rooms all gave the impression of 
cheerfulness, good will, and even en- 
joyment of the tasks in hand. The 
pupils were there at the request of 
their parents in ~most cases, of 
course; but the older ones seemed 
without exception to realize that 
they were making progress in edu- 
cation, that the schoolroom /’ had 
some attractions not offered by hot 
city streets, and that five hours for 
five days each week were not too 
many from a day of twenty-four 
hours to give to school work, even 
in summer. 

“If the two schools in which the 
all-year plan was tried had had larger 
playgrounds they would probably 
have had an even larger summer at- 
tendance. Well-equipped park and 
public school playgrounds nearby 
were attractions with which all-year 
sessions had to compete. 

“Thus far no serious objections to 
this innovation have been discov- 
ered. It shortens the elementary 
course by two years. If applied to 
the high school it will shorten the 
total course of twelve years by three 
years. It promotes good habits of 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


Of Principals, Superintendents of Cit 
Schools, County Superintendents and Heads 
of Educational Institutions of sixteen West- 
ern States, = published, in three volumes. 
Price Two Dollars per Volume or Five Dol- 
lars forthe Set. WRITE US, THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGE NCY, 328- 
29 Empire Building, Denver, Colerado. 


$315 “Sine lom 25 any) $820 
Limited Parties. Arranged for Teachers. C. 


A. TURRELL, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages, University of Arizona, TOCSON. 











industry, cleanliness, and civility; it 
gives better hygienic conditions; it 
does away with the burden of long 
vacations and particularly of the in- 
jurtous pressure which precedes each 
long vacation and the trying read- 
justment which follows it; it: adds 
nearly twenty-five per cent. to the 
use made of the city’s school plant; 
it increases the teacher’s gross an- 
nual income, and, while it lengthens 
her task, it lightens its nervous 
strain. 

“American public schools are not 
the failures that much recent criti- 
cism of them would indicate; but 
they can be made better than they 
are, and the adoption of the all-year 
plan seems to be one of the most ob- 
vious ways to increase efficiency.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 


EMPORIA. In 1906 the State 
Normal school had twenty men in 
the faculty and official life of the 
school; now there are ‘forty-five; 
then there were twenty-five women, 
now there are forty-five. In 1888 
there were thirteen teachers in all, 
where there are now ninety. In 
1905-1907, biennial period, the appro- 
priation for salary and maintenance 
was $122,000; in 1912-1913, $315,000. 
In every respect the school has had 
phenomenal growth in the last seven 
years. 


INDIANA. 


WEST MIDDLETON. One of 
the youngest superintendents in the 
state is W. G. Reeder of this town, 
aged twenty-one. He is a graduate 
of Windfall high school, and has 
sophomore standing at Indiana Uni- 
versity, where he intends to finish a 
course for his degree. Last year he 
was frincipal of the Hemlock 
schools. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. A bill is before 
the legislature to provide for the, es- 
tablishment of an agricultural school 
in every county in the state. 
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Educational Association Officers 


Middlesex County, 
tion Association: 
W.° A. Wheatley, Middletown, 
president; Harry K. Viner, vice- 
president; H. O. Clough, secre- 
tary-treasurer; F. A. Coles, first 
commissioner, and Clara Stillman, 
second commissioner. ee 

The Better Farming Association of 
North Dakota: E. J. Weiser; presi- 
dent; PB. L. Howe, first. viee-pres:- 
dent; C. W. Kelley, second vice- 
president; E. Y. Sarles, treasurer; 
Thomas P. Cooper, secretary. 


Reports and Pamphlets Received 
Middlesex County, Conn, Edteation 


Superintendent 





Society. Leaflets Nos. 1 and 2. 
“The Daily School ~ Program.” | 
“Schoolroom Essentials. and 
Helps.” ‘: 


Training School for Publhie “Service. 
‘Conducted by the Bureaw of Mu- 
nicipal Research. New York. An- 
nual Repert, 1912. 

Dartmouth College, N: H:, Bulletin. 
Volume I., No. 6. 1912-1918 Cata- 
log: 

Phillips . Exeter Academy. Bulletin. 
Vol. VIII., No. 4. Catalog 1912-1913 





BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE, 


Kathryn Kidder, who has made 
the. character of “Madame® Sans 
Gene” known from the Atlafitic to 
the Pacific coast, will make her de- 
but as a vaudeville headliner at 
B. F. Keith’s theatre next 
Miss Kidder has selected a one-act 
playlet, “The Washerwoman Duch- 
ess,” based upon an incident in the 
life of the Emperor Napoleon and 
Madame Sans Gene. Professor Ota 
Cygia, the court violinist to the king 
of Spain, will make his first Boston 
appearance; Max Hart's Six Step- 
pers, composed of four brothers and 
two sisters, will present a series of 
terpsichorean specialties; Jack Conly 
and Margaret Webb. will present 
their funny comedy, “A Stormy. Fin- 
ish”; the Kitamura Japanese troupe 
of Oriental entertainers, “Zenthos’ 
canine comedians, Nevins and Er- 
wood in “The Coal Man and the 
Maid,” Leroy, Wilson, and Tom, 
comedy acrobats, and others yet to 
be announced will complete the bill. 





Dixon Catalog 


The largest and most complete 
production catalog ever issued by 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 


pany, Jersey City, N. J., is now being 
mailed to the thousands of manu- 
facturers, jobbers, purchasing 
agents, and others - interested in 
graphite, crucibles, paint, lubricants, 
pencils, and the other productions of 
the Dixon Company. 

Though over one hundred pages of 
type and illustrations are used, this 
catalog does not. attempt to-earry a 
full descriptidn of the entire Dixon 
line, and only. a-few of the’ many 


hundreds ot Dixon’s © American 
Graphite Pencils. are listed. 

The Dixon Company attach a pe- 
culiar value to their, production cata 
log. inasmuch. as it serves to aequaint 
those who are already users of one 
form of graphite with its many other 
forms and uses. If you are particu- 
larly interested in graphite products 


you are invited.to send for a copy of 
this catalog. 


Conn., Eduea~} 


week." 


| CHARLES W. MULFORD,*Proprietor 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
as usval this yeer and we have been overrun 
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EARLY JANUAR with be " openings for available candidates. Some ¢xam- 


work we quote to give an idea of- how we are doing it. 
he trustee from Morrisville asked us to ty . imtment for him rage Fm 
. first. Ve srianged for him to see a 


graduate of the J pig Mog te Ee 

anuary © city ot Syracuse and he met her, was 
pleased with her and ay pointed her. fi wished a teacher of langueges 
8. advised him to racuse graduate of «excellent —. 

terview appointed her. 
Principal at Great Neck needed 
Twininated as our one best cand date 
: < il brought ut a letter telling of ber 
a St. Regis Falle needed o primary 
teacher.. We recemme: ded a graduate of the training class with succeseiul ex- 
perience and she applied promptly and was ‘Bandy Creek telephoned they needed 


an bh grade teacher. We sent tbe record ¢f am Omcnta graduate wio hed bein doi 
work as substitute in Ticonderoga. go edshe watciected. We ele 


ex 
gz ber received her acceptance by wire. only a few of the man 
places tonne eve come in, but they will give an idea of aa sdamnaeen dation WORK 
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Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommend@s teachers to colleges, pubdiie and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY inzoauces to otter 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and Gov- 
ernesses, rorevery REIGN of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


ee Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1882, 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY {tition Seuae. tow York, Est. 188 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. ‘Telegraph or 


Ppone, No advance fee. 
PECIA LISTS with good general education wanted fer Cepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma} Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach sone approved ays 
tem of music and drawing secure ore 5 bg to $70 per month. For tusshes 
information address TH® TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MI ERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 





introduces to ( olleges, 











SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9¢ counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free toschoo) officials. 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York, BK. Y. 


DES MOINES, 1OWA 





©. A. &SCOTT & CO., Propri 
442 Tremont Building, A ceive 








ALBANY TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with competent Teachers. Acsists Teschers in ob- 
taining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. VINCENT B. FISK, Maneger 


61 Chapel! Street . .. + Albany, WN. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profersicn. Sent free. Westera 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 





623S0. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill, 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACH ERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . 
AGENCY 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEA&E, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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alisthenics to the music of the Victor—San Jacinto School, Dallas, Texas 


The Victor in the schools 
is an established fact 


The Victor in the schools is past the experimental stages— 
it is an actual reality. It has proved its immense educational 
value beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

The Victor with its splendid list of special Victor Educational 


Records is in practical use in the schools of nearly 500 cities 


and is doing a wonderful work. It is one of the most influential 
elements in the education of the children—valuable in every 
grade and every branch of school work; as valuable for kinder- 
garten games, marching, calisthenics, folk-dancés, and play- 

und work as for the teaching and exemplification of music. 

If you wish to know just what the Victor is accomplishing, 
ask the Superintendents in these cities what they have found 
from actual experience: 


New York Cincinnati Louisville 

- Chicago Newark Rochester 
Philadelphia Washington St Paul 
St Louis Los Angeles Denver 
Boston Minneapolis Portland 
Cleveland Jersey City Columbus 
Detroit Kansas City Toledo 
Buffalo Seattle Atlanta 
Milwaukee 


We will gladly furnish you With the complete list of nearly 500 cities 
in which the Victor is in use in the schools, so that you can ascertain from 
the Superintendents nearest to you what a help the Victor is to them and 
how it is benefiting the children. 

_ Be sure to visit the Victor demonstration at the Superintendents’ 
Convention of the N. E. A. in Philadelphia, February 26 to March 1. 

If you are not coming to the convention, a demonstration right in 
your classroom will gladly be given by any Victor dealer. 

Write us today for booklets and further information. 

Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended for general school work. 
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